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Visitor: 
beer?” 


Host: “Just Schlitz beer—no other. Our 


physician says that Schlitz beer is good for 


them.” 

Visitor: “Why Schlitz beer and no 
other?” 

Host: “Because Schlitz beer is pure. 


There are no germs in it. Schlitz beer is 
brewed in absolute cleanliness and cooled in 
The makers go down 1400 feet 
They filter the 


beer, then sterilize every bottle—by Pasteur’s 


filtered air. 
for the water they use in it. 
process—after it is sealed.” 


Visitor: ‘But beer makes me bilious.” 





“Does your whole family drink 
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“Schlitz beer will not, that’s 


Biliousness is caused 


Host: 
another advantage. 
by ‘green’ beer—beer hurried into the mar- 
ket before it is sufficiently aged. Schlitz 
beer is aged for months in refrigerating 


rooms before it is bottled.” 


Visitor: “And what do you pay for it?” 
Host: “Just what you pay for other beer. 
I secure the most careful brewing in the 
world for what you pay without it. I geta 
beer that costs twice as much as common 
beer in the brewing by simply demanding 
Schlitz.” 
Visitor: “I'll do that next time.” 


Host: 
are learning these facts, and Schlitz sales 


“Yes, and ever afterward. People 






now exceed a million barrels annually. Ask 
for the brewery bottling.” 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 


















Rosnd trip dail Som Chicago 
to Denver, Colorado Springs 
and Pueblo. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points, 
Only one night en route. Two 
trains per day. Pullman tourist 
se yr, bh daily, only $2.5odouble 
berth Chicago to Denver. 

The Best of Everything. 


Colorado 


is the ideal place for a SUMMER 
VACATION, perfectly suited for rest 
recreation or sport,aboundingin good 
hotels and boarding places adapted 
to any man’s means. 

All agents sell tickets via the 


hs \ Chicago, Union Pacific p y 


















Illustrated booklets on 
application to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
or E. L, LOMAX, 
OMAHA, NEB. 
CS34 
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Gives a New Look to Old Clothes 


Takes out fresh ink, paint, tar, 
grease and stains from clothing or 
carpets, quickly and completely. Is 
better than soap or benzine, because 
it cleans when they fail. Takes out 
a grease spot to STAY OUT. Does 
not leave a mark. Removes: that 
soiled streak from the coat collar; 
peach stains from table linen; ink 
stains from the hands. No acid. No 
bad odor. NON-INFLAMMABLE. 
Economical. 

Price, 25 cents. A six-ounce bottle 
(ordinarily a year’s supply) sent by 
express, Charges prepaid, on receipt 
of 35 cents. Money cheerfully re- 
funded if not satisfactory. Agents 
Wanted in Every Town. 

Our booklet, “The Value of a Neat 
Appearance,”’ should be in every 
household. Write for it. 


THE OSPOTO CO., Dept.K, 11 Broadway, New York 



















Cool Off Burlington 


in Colorado a 


Tf it’s hot where you are and you want a change 
of air, if you are tired and overworked and need 
a little outing; go to Colorado. It is the one per- 
fect summer spot in America, The glory of the 
mountain scenery, the quiet restfulness of the place, 
the fine fishing, hunting, and golf links, the com- 
fortable hotels and boarding houses, all go to make 
Colorado the ideal country for seekers after health 
and pleasure, 


Send for our ‘Handbook of Colorado” 


A trip to Colorado costs but little. Our handbook 
tells all about the prices for board and the attractions 
at different places. Send fora copy TO-DAY. No 
charge. At the same time I will mail you a circular 
telling about the very cheap tickets we are selling to 
Colorado, Round trip from Chicago, $25 and $30; 
from St. Louis, $21 and $25, according to the date. 
It takes but one night on the road from either 
Chicago or St. Louis to Denver. 



























Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Ry. Co., 209 Adams 


Street, Chicago. 
47 








A Postal Card "ihr 5oue° 
Free for Three Months 


THE INVESTORS’ MAGAZINE 


Containing valuable and authentic information about 
the boundless mineral wealth of Oregon, South Dakota, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana and British Columbia, In- 


vestors should keep posted about the bonanza min- 
ing camps in these districts which offer to-day 
the greatest investment opportunities. 


INVESTORS’ MAGAZINE, Spokane, Wash. 








DIVIDEND 


PAYING MINING, OIL, TIMBER, need and IN- 
naa STOCKS making possible LARGE INTEREST 
and PROFITS, listed and unlisted, our specialty. Booklets 
giving full information mailed free on application. 
Douglas, Lacey & Co. 
Bankers & Brokers 66 Broadway, New York 














PHOTO BROOCHES 10c. 


Send us any photograph you want 
copied and we will return it un- 
harmed with an exact copy on one of 
these pretty rimless brooch-mountings 
for only 10 cts. All our Photo-Min- 
iatures are exact and perfect re- 
productions. We send this 25c. 
sample for only 10 cts. to intro. 
duce our goods and send you Free our 
large ill. price-list of iovte-silsiatnes, 
jewelry, novelties, Agents w: 


CORONA [IFG. CO., Box 1275, Boston, pry 



















AND GIRLS ONLY! Send 10 

cts. silver to W. HILL, 15 Vande- 

water street, New York, and get 
THE JOKER by return mail. IT’S GREAT! 
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To Secure Still Better Printing 


ITHIN a few weeks Cotuier’s Weexkty will have an equipment ot 

presses and folding machinery superior to any other publication’s, 

The first of these presses and mammoth folders are now being 

erected, and in September our readers should note striking improvements in 

the appearance of the Weexty. We believe we shall then be able to surpass 

any other publication in the quality of our printing. CoLiier’s surpasses 

most papers now in this respect, but with the new presses we shall be able 

to do something now done by no other paper of large circulation—print the 

entire paper on one side at a time, allowing ample time for the first impression 

to dry before it is backed by the impression on the reverse side. This will 
prevent any ‘‘offset’’ or smutting of the sheets. 

Perhaps our readers who are unfamiliar with printing methods will fail 
to realize what it means to print nearly 400,000 copies of CoLLier’s WEEKLY 
each week by the slow processes imposed upon us by our heavy photographic 
and art plates. But the printing experts will know, and they will hold up 
their hands at the expense involved. Even with the mammoth equipment 
now being installed, it will require four days of constant running to print and 
fold the entire edition, two days preceding being needed for proper ««make- 
ready’’ of the forms. Twelve presses and three of the largest folding and 
assembling machines will now be required to do what two presses formerly 
did. But the gain to our subscribers in quality and promptness of delivery 
will more than compensate us for the outlay and work involved. 


The Lion’s Mouth Contest for August 


HE new presses will enable us to do many other things we have long 
had in mind—change the size of the paper slightly, change its make- 
up and arrangement, and provide additional color and art features. 

For this reason the questions for the August competition of Z’he Lion’s Mouth 
turn upon the appearance and dress of the WEEKLY: 


I Which of the five numbers for August .do you like best from 
the standpoint of printing and typographical arrangement, 
and why ? 

2 What suggestions have you to make for the improvement of 
Collier’s on these lines? 


This will enable all our readers to state any objections they may have to 
the present arrangement or appearance of the paper and to suggest ways for 
improvement. We desire all possible help from our readers in this respect, 
and the prizes of $329.00 for the month should stimulate all to their best 
endeavor. ‘There is also a prize, $1,000.00 in cash, for the best suggestion 
during the year, and this could very well fall to an idea involving the arrange- 
ment or appearance of the paper. 

The contest will close on September 5th, and the announcement of 
prize-winners will be made in the October Household Number, dated 


September 26th. 
A Ten Dollar Prize for a Photograph 


Co.tuier’s WEEKLY will pay liberally for photographs to be used in ‘‘The 
Focus of the Time.’’ Photographers, both professional and amateur, in all parts 
of the world are invited to submit pictures. Those that can not be used by us 
will be returned. Such as are available will be paid for and an additional prize of 
ten dollars will be awarded to the best photograph published during the month. 
The two points which will be considered principally in the selection of the prize 
photograph will be the importance of the picture as a news event, and the 
quality of the photograph itself. All photographs must bear on the reverse side 
the date, the name of sender, and explanatory note of the incident with date. 
Photographs should be addressed to “Art Editor, Collier's Weekly, New York.”’ 


Extra Prints of the ‘‘Consistory’’ Picture 


The extraordinary demand for extra prints of the beautiful double- page picture in 
colors of ‘‘The Pope Holding a Consistory,’’ which appeared in CoLtier’s WEEKLY 
of July 18th, has led us to print an extra edition. Copies of the picture, unmounted 
and unfolded, will be mailed to any address, in a cardboard tube, for eight 2-cent 
stamps; additional copies to the same address, 10 cents each. Proof copies, from 
original plates, embossed and mounted on heavy gray cardboard for framing, 
by express prepaid, for Two Dollars each. Address, 


PROOF DEPARTMENT, COLLIER’S WEEKLY, NEW YORK 
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No bewildering array of levers, gauges or other intri 
one hand does it all. A twist of the wrist not on 
but accelerates or-retards the pace from a posit 

DU 


mn of 
ease. RYEA PHAETON | is th 


motor carriage perfection. Its long springs and lar 
obviate all jar and give greatest possible comfort. 
chinery in front to annoy sengers by odor, or i 


mar appearance. The result of twelve years’ expe 
the oldest motor vehicle builders in America. Triple @ 
Motors. Speed up to 40 

miles per hour, Fue 

for 100 mile run. Large 

bronze 

bearings. 

Duryea 

vehicles 

are most 

durable 

and eco- 

nomical 

in fuel 

and tires . 

en a No Pumps 
seni . No Trouble 

Duryea’s excel uiider all conditions. 

Fastest American gasolene carriage, Nelson Hill, 1901; 
Chicago Times-Herald 50 mile race through more than a foc 
of snow, and other races in Europe and America, They lead 
the way "today. 

Send for catalogue of the eight styles—also booklets, They 
will interest you. 


DURYEA POWER CO. 
316 Hockley St. Reading, Pa. 
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August Diamonds 


During August we offer a Special lot of Extra Quality 











diamonds, which were finished by the cutters before the recent 
advance. Each one isa perfect gem, pure white color, abso- 
lutely flawless, very brilliant and finely cut. A grade above 
the commonly called first quality, and finer than the best 
that’s quoted in any catalogue. 
* Py 
Your Choice of These Rings, $53 
(or any other style of mounting) will be sent express prepaid 
‘or your examination. Price $5 it is exantts Pelap 
you want pay $10.60 and keep the ring, agreein 0 
a month for eight months, Or pay $48. 75 all Sask. oF ye 
don’ t want it return at our expen 
OTE—We allow full price for any diamond ever bought « 
us, when buying a larger one. 7 
Our book on diamond and watch buying con- 
HOW TO BUY tains information on this subject, which you 
A DIAMOND will want to have whether you are going to 
buy now or anytime in the future. It is the best boc if m the 


subject. Ask for it today. 
= E. MARSHALL, (Incorporated) 


Dept 11 Chicago, Ills. 
Reference—First National Bank, Chicago. 

















A Valuable 
Book — 


The 32 page book of The Toledo 
Cooker Co. tells all there is to know 
about steam cookers round or square, 
single or double doors. 


STEAM 
IDEAL COOKERS 


Prices from $1.75 to $11.25 are the 

best possible to produce. Cook a 

complete meal over One Burner of 

any stove.’ Whistle Blows 20 

minutes before water is needed. 

Need no attention; do not heat or 

steam the kitchen; no odor of cook- 

ing can escape. Hold 12 to 18 quart 
jars for canning fruit. <M 
Jrite for Free Book right now. Agents Wanted. 

The Toledo Cooker Co., 2319 Albion St., Toledo, 0. 





2Rider Agents Wanted 
in each town to ride and exhibit sample bicycle 
03 Models 282 $9 to $15 
1901 & 02 Models, best makes, $7 to $10 
500 2nd-HAND WHEELS 





all makes and models good as new $3 to $8. Great 
Factory Clearing Sale. We ship on approval 
and 10 days’ trial without a cent in advanee. 

EARN A BICYCLE taking orders for us. 
Write at once for bargain list and our wonderful 


special offer to agents, Tires, equipment, sun- 

dries, half price. 

Automobiles prodance in new and oor say * 
Autos and Motor Cycles, 

makes and styles, If interested ition for Automobile i. ~ = on 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 












MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 






aoe can make BIG 

Stereopticons 3; NEY Entertaining 
the Public. Nothing affords better oppor- 
- tunities for men 


with small capital 
We start you, fur- 
nishing complete 
outfitsand explicit 


instructions at a 

& surprisingly low 
cost. The Fieldis 
argec npris nag 
the r 





ter and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Pub 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Enterta: nment Sup: 
pane and specia) offer fully explains everything. Sent Free 
CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 5 Dearborn Street, 
Dept. 156. CHICAGO, ILL. 





















CATHOLIC ak ATTENTION ! 


POPE ‘LEO XT 


Only Authorized Edition Written BY THE Porr’s ORI 
by Lapp, og O'Reilly ; endorsed by entire Catholic Hier 
Price $2.50; large co slored portrait werth $1.00 free t 
Agents wanted; highest terms; immense demand ; 

INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
48 North Fourth St, Philadelphia, Pa. 





























CHEAP RATES California, Washington, Oregon, 

Colorado. We secure reduced rates 
on household goods of intending settlers to the above 
States. Write for rates. Map of California, FREF. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT €O., T325 Dearborn St. ,Chicago 
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AW REFLECTS OPINION. Burning for certain crimes is a 
punishment which, according to some observers, satisfies 
the public conscience. Therefore, why not enact this con- 
science into law? Let us have a statute, in each State 
where lynching is approved, enacting that whenever the 

community becomes excited over a crime, it shall be the duty of 
all citizens to seize some negro, the guilty one if convenient, con- 
duct him to a public place, collect together the little children and 
women as audience, and there burn his flesh until it disappears. 
Arrangements could be made for photographing the postures and 
struggles of the victim, and the phonograph might preserve his 
screams. A half-holiday should be given to the schools. In cases 
where the necessary haste resulted in killing the wrong man, two 
views would be possible. Some would argue in favor of an apol- 
ogy, or statement of regret, to the wife and children of the dead 
negro, explaining clearly that the real culprit would 
have been preferred had he been accessible within the 
few hours in which it was necessary to burn some- 
body. Others would advise saying nothing about such cases, but 
assuming that the man burned was ¢fso facto guilty. As, under 
the elaborate forms of law, an innocent person is now and then 
punished, a large per cent of error should be accepted willingly 
under the lynching statutes. A powerful recent German tragedy 
is called ‘‘Schuldig,’’ or ‘‘Guilty.”? It tells of a man released, 
after twenty years’ imprisonment, because the actual murderer 
had confessed. He finds that, under the stigma of his convic- 
tion, his family has degenerated. His wife, in poverty and 
shame, fas consented to the support of another man. His 
daughter has followed the mother’s example. The son has ac- 
cepted his inheritance of crime. Crazed by all these conse- 
quences, the distracted husband and father kills his wife’s 
seducer. He is caught standing dazed, with axe in hand, and 
hurried off to prison again. This time he is really ‘‘guilty.”’ 


R. ROOSEVELT AND MR. CLEVELAND are competitors in 

many ways. Each has some claims to the post of Columbia’s 
chief guide, philosopher, and friend. ‘‘Two voices are there, each 
a mighty voice.’’ One faces nearly a million yearly immigrants 
and the patriarchs of Utah with pleas against race-suicide. He 
meets our abounding and overflowing power with arguments for a 
fighting navy, the very biggest in the world. To the quick-shoot- 
ing Westerners he recommends the big club, and suggests that the 
pistol be drawn only when you mean to kill. The other mighty 
voice reminds Tammany Hall of its glorious traditions, and advises 
the sachems of the wigwam to live up to their shining past. Both 
are good men, who occasionally talk when they have nothing useful 
to contribute. On those occasions the dulcet tones are sometimes 
accompanied by a solemn swaying of the ears. There are times 
when a man, ‘“‘having a large and fruitful mind, should not so 
much labor what to speak as to find what to leave 
unspoken. Rich soils are often to be weeded.’’ But 
to allege all this is only to remark that both our 
heroes, being mortal, have in their compositions the due amount 
of human folly. Either would, if elected again, be an excellent 
official. Probably each would do even better than on previous 
occasions. But their rivalry goes beyond the present; beyond 
that fragment of the future which either may fairly hope to 
see. Both have arranged that their images shall be eterne. Six 
lusty children to the Republican, five to the Democrat, promise 
to an anxious world the material for Presidents to come. The 
possible lines stretch out, like Banquo’s, to the crack of doom. 
If Mr. Roosevelt’s descendants should do as well as he, his grand- 
children would number thirty-six, and their grandchildren one 
thousand two hundred and _ ninety-six. Mr. Cleveland at that 
time, however, would be represented by six hundred and twenty- 
five, or barely more than half. Moreover, the Republican leader 


is the younger man. 


TO FIVE 


OWER BREEDS ARROGANCE. Labor unions have made 
errors recently. They are feeling their oats. The approval 

of the sound majority all over the nation has gone to Governor 
Durbin of Indiana, and only disgust is felt for the employers who 
discharged men for helping quell the riot. As organized labor also 
has taken many stands against the militia, it is face to face with 
‘this sound public spirit, which, from Washington’s day 

7 to ours, has looked upon militia as one of the pillars 
of democracy, making a large standing army needless, 

and identifying the soldier with the citizen. Every step taken 
against the National Guard will leave the unions weaker. Gov- 
ernor Durbin deriounces the Evansville employers as guilty of 
Morally traitors, no less, are all labor organiza- 
Another 
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moral treason. 
tions which oppose the militia in hopes of rioting freely. 


" improvements which can hardly be gainsaid. 


error has been made of late by labor, in forcing President Roose- 
velt to show his courage by reinstating an official whose removal 
was secured by union influence. A solid mass of public opinion 
arose for the President and against the unions. Foolish leadership 
can put back the cause of labor as rapidly as wise leadership can 


advance it. Unhappily, it is easier to find many Sam Parkses than 
a few John Mitchells. Labor, to succeed, must preserve its sense 
of justice. Otherwise its cause is one with anarchy. It is notice- 


able, now that the coal strike has sunk into the past, that one of 
the lasting memories in the public mind is the wrongs suffered, in 
that conflict, by non-union workmen. All violence tends to remind 
us of them. We recall them when feudists swagger about in brutal 
murders, or when gross cruelty seeks a negro-burning for a holi- 
day. That lawlessness is a foe to honor is becoming now more 
clearly felt, week by week; and it will be well for labor to choose 
more than ever carefully in the approaching conflict between justice 
and revolt. 


OME PEOPLE ARE STRENUOUS because they lack the finer 

powers. Strenuousness is often commotion. It may be urgent 
need for noise. The grape is sometimes also a potent cause of the 
strenuous mood. Strenuousness may signify nothing. Why be hot, 
unless there is something demanding heat? Nature, according to 
Emerson, laughs, and requests little man to keep cool. Opposite 
to crude obstreperousness is the darker fault of indifference. Years 
often mellow the nature which in its original bustle constitutes a 
nuisance, but for lethargy there is seldom hope. The ideal clearly 
lies between. Not to have attributes which lead to calm is to lack 
depth, and the most admirable men of action often love quiet until 
great occasions call. No one of America’s greatest men would 
be called especially strenuous. Washington’s dream, 
reiterated toward the end of his life with pathetic 
monotony, was rest under his own vine and fig tree. 
At the height of his powers he spent a dozen years as a peaceful 
Lincoln could rise to any occasion, but he could whittle 
and dream and think until the occasion came. Franklin was like 
a placid light throughout his long existence. Webster’s images 
came to him with the fish which he hailed jocosely as they landed 
from the brook. Grant long remained content in humble industry. 
So we might go through the list, finding perhaps only Hamilton, on 
the list of most notable Americans, who was marked by the itching 
need of ceaseless and conspicuous action. None of them, on the 
other hand, was guilty of indifference. Ina work of true art every 
part has evidence of feeling, but not every part is emphasized. 
The man who is too ferocious over aothing is usually not the man 
who unfolds strength in emergency. The normal bearing of the 
powerful is serene. 
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farmer. 


HE KITTEN PLAYS FROM PURE ENJOYMENT. ‘“‘Sporting 

with the leaves that fall,’ it is using abundant strength and 
spirit. Such is the play of children. In youth sport becomes con- 
test. Young men measure prowess in football, tennis, baseball, or 
boxing, as once upon a time Pythagoras, Euripides, and Plato won 
garlands and glory at Olympia. Later in life, our kind of sport 
depends upon our past. The man who has been an athlete, when 
age takes away the more violent games, is still sincere in his love 
of sport. He loves the thing itself—the skill, the exercise, the 
struggle, the horse, the boat, or whatever it may be. The man, 
however, who has never been an athlete often takes up sport be- 
cause it is the fashion. He thinks only of the trappings. He 
owns a yacht, keeps horses, or drives a coach, because he likes 
the sight of himself with those accoutrements. Sport, 
with the setting given to it by fashion, enables a man 
to wear picturesque caps and boots, .and also to mix 
himself up with the heroic attributes of his property. One man 
raises horses because he knows and loves them, and likes to breed 
them well, as a natural artisan likes to carve some object as per- 
fectly as he can. Another, loaded with a fortune for which his 
nature finds no exercise, hires men who know how to buy horses, 
so that he reaches the pinnacle of being the legal owner of a beast 
that wins a race; or he buys a yacht, with which his employees 
may defend or lift a cup. These are often worthy citizens. They 
are frequently patrons of art, with no knowledge of pictures, patrons 
of learning, with perfect ignorance of books, and patrons of sport, 
with no power or instinct for bodily exertion. In this way, they 
decorate their lives. 


HE WORLD GROWS REASONABLE. Whether or not it 
gains in honesty, beauty, or imagination, there are certain 
It is cleaner than it 
was, more equal in opportunity, and more inclined to let reason 
rule, in the conduct of nations. Rationality and utility have gained 
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power in government as despotism and divine right declined. It 
is more reasonable to fight over markets than over the personal 
quarrels of sovereigns or the claims of rival houses. In recent 
wars in South Africa, Cuba, and China the public had a much 
larger stake than in the struggles of Lancaster and York. Now- 
adays we ask not only whether a contention is just, but whether 
it is worth the cost of battle. Between strong and civilized com- 
mercial nations few questions now seem worth the price of war. 
Hence this epidemic of peacemaking jaunts. Visits, planned or 
already made, take the monarchs of Germany, Russia, England, 
and Italy, and the President of France, back and forth among one 
another’s domains, in a scramble to show and increase friendliness 
all around. No one of these peace processions is wiser or more 
profitable than the sojourn of Edward and Alexandra in Ireland. 
When a prince of-the royal blood goes to Australia and Canada, 
it is a visit to distant but friendly parts of the united 
empire. When the King crosses the Irish Channel, it 
is more like his visit to France, a peace journey to a 
hereditary enemy. His social gift is the power for which the 
throne offers King Edward the greatest opportunity to-day. He 
is a genial, democratic soul, who is accustomed to many classes 
of men and women, and he has just that impartial human reason- 
ableness and urbanity which fits one for social intercourse with an 
Irishman. England has stopped thinking passionately about Ire- 
land, and is now using its reasoning’ powers on the question of how 
to give the neighboring island enough to make her friendly. As 
the conquered nation retains rancor longest, Irish feeling toward 
England has not changed so much. It is changing, however, and 
Edward is just the sort of a king to help on the improvement. 
Monarchs used to be the cause cf war. Now their properest func- 
tion is the maintenance of peace, and most of them are busied 
with this task. 


IRELAND 


OCIETY COLUMNS ARE A NECESSITY of the modern news- 

paper. All classes of readers require the news of rich figure- 
heads of fashion—who is at Newport, Lenox, or Bar Harbor, who 
dined, and when, and which meal was grandest. Never believe the 
cynics who inform you that society columns are for the kitchen. 
They are for everybody, and not even maids or waitresses read them 
more attentively than the women whose names compose the mate- 
rial. The classes between are equally intent. Every newspaper 
office is pestered by efforts of the unfashionable to force an en- 
trance to the sacred columns. Often a man who deals in real 
estate, dry goods, or other business which requires advertising, is 
able, without being in the group which is called society, to have 
his wife’s bridge whist inserted between the arrival from Europe 
of Miss Geraldine Octopus and the departure for Aiken of 
Mrs. Gotrox. There is here nothing so contemptible 
as hypocrites pretend. We all wish a nibble of what- 
ever the world affords. We wish at least a refusal of any kind 
of glory or amusement. In our day-dreams we acquire heroism, 
wealth, power, genius, and prestige. We stint ourselves in no 
direction. Everybody is at least a little interested in actresses, 
because they represent freedom and excitement which even the 
puritan would fain taste, although, for their welfare, he might 
forbid it to his friends. Each of us would like to perform some 
noble service for a queen. ‘The creator of Leatherstocking, travel- 
ling in England, was impressed by the similarity of various super- 
stitions. As we have heard ghost stories in our youth, not the 
most mature reason can go, on a dark night, indifferently through 
a churchyard. So the boldest of the English, when philosophizing 
profoundly against aristocracy, look stealthily over their shoulders, 
as if they saw a lord! 


| yecemineitiy TREAT WOMEN ROYALLY. A while ago a woman 
pretended to have a child, in order to secure a fortune. She 
was acquitted, but two male accomplices were convicted. ‘*Who 
had that child, anyway?’’ shouted a bystander. Time and again, 
women on trial for murder go free on evidence that would hang 
a man. If a woman assumes the privilege of walking up to a 
window and buying a railway ticket, while twenty persons wait 
their turn, it is an exceptional clerk who will tell her 
to take her place at the bottom of the line. ‘‘When 
lovely woman stoops to folly,’? and divorce results, the 
husband frequently assumes the guilt. Women are gaining rights 
without losing privileges. Men now treat them as equals intellec- 
tually, but they do not in return demand social equality for them- 
selves. They still hold open the door for them to pass. The 
part of the Servian tragedy which aroused most indignation in this 
country was the murder of the woman. The cause of this fine 
treatment is not to be sought alone in chivalry. Woman’s mod- 
ern privileges are due less to her physical weakness than to 
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her physical charm. A portrait of a pretty woman sells for more 
than double the price of a male portrait by the same master. 
Men, walking for pleasure on our streets, look at the women, 
and women, instead of reciprocating, observe their own sex. 
Pretty girls are the pervasive interest on the stage, in the street, 
in the illustrated press, in art, or wherever there is an answer to 
the public taste. Whatever may have been true of other times 
or places, the most charming object to an American of to-day 
is woman’s beauty. The professor and the man of action dis- 
cuss it, as well as the college boy and the other women. No 
wonder, then, that, the rule of force being abolished, this con- 
quering charm subdues juries and renders docile husbands and all 
mankind. The only male who consistently resists this fascination 
is the judge. If evidence were estimated by the court, instead 
of by the jury, sex sympathy would give place to rigorous equal- 
tiy. More women would see the scaffold or the jail, and such 
a lovely comedy as the aforementioned trial would be lost to the 
annals of human folly. May the spirit of chivalry flourish forever 
in the hearts of male America—but not at the expense of justice! 


YLLOGISMS ARE EASY. A hundred men are logical where 

one is wise. The philosopher who draws a line through the 
universe, and explains in ten volumes that everything lies either to 
the right or to the left of his division, is correct, but not luminous. 
The usual mode of reasoning about public affairs is to get on one 
side of a question, by accident, interest, or passion, and then argue 
as plausibly as may be. The habit of mind, which is like a pair 
of scales, weighing opposite truths, is rarer than the habit which 
shouts for one aspect of the truth. Free trade is a fallacy, say 
some. Protection is a fallacy, say others. The statesman, the real 
thinker, is he whose mind can take in the facts of a given situa- 
tion, and see whether free trade or protection is needed there and 
then, not always and everywhere. A tariff on grain means dear 
food, argues ‘‘Punch.’’ The less you eat the hungrier you are. 
The hungrier you are the more you eat. Hence, the 
more you eat, the less you eat. Q. E. D. A fair LOG 
summary, that, of much of the great argument, about 
it and about, which is wasted on questions of the day. Happily 
for the Anglo-Saxon race, it has never been as passionate for logic 
as some other peoples have. When Rufus Choate called the lan- 
guage of the Declaration of Independence ‘‘glittering generalities,”’ 
he spoke cruelly, but with some fairness. When- we used to en- 
counter painfully elaborate analogies between Aguinaldo and George 
Washington, we felt as if we listened to the words of an expand- 
ing college orator. One healthy attribute of our people is their 
appetite for fact. They are bored by much reasoning from slender 
premises. They listen to the man who knows. ‘The average man 
is able to reason pretty well for himself, provided he has material 
enough to reason about. But at election time the average man is 
prone, whatever the facts that confront him, to vote for his party. 


BRAHAM LINCOLN CARRIED LETTERS in an old top hat. 

Daniel Webster’s battered stovepipe is part of our image of 
the orator. The assertion, therefore, that this heavy covering 
‘“‘makes our hair fall out, dries up our marrow, and makes us 
idiots,’? although true, lacks restraint. Hair is difficult to keep 
in our nervous days. Methods of preventing its escape are eagerly 
discussed in the social intercourse of men and women. The mar- 
row allegation we pass by, deeming it of doubtful value. In frank- 
ness we should say that silk hats only tend to make us idiots. 
Many of us are idiots before we put them on, and others remain 
sane through years of their endurance. <A top hat in America has 
never become the fetich that it is in London. The man who 
walks in the West End after lunch without a high hat is socially 
impossible. He is called at best middle-class, and London has no 
more bitter phrase than middle-class, unless it be sub- 
urban. One lord wears a round hat, but only his high 
position enables him to break the law. ‘The old Amer- 
ican habit of wearing these structures because you were a lawyer, 
or an actor, or for no reason, is dead, and they are worn now for 
purposes of social rectitude, as in England. Small boys, keen for 
social taints, throw clods at them in many Western towns. In our 
larger cities, where the customs of Europe are making inroads on 
pristine democracy, they have arrived, although as yet, even in the 
most conventional circles, it takes small boldness to use a sub- 
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stitute. Perhaps the time is not far distant, however, when 
American etiquette will come abreast of London, and whoever 
is seen after two o’clock without a shining tall hat upon his 


head will be branded as no gentleman. Edward VII, then Prince 
of Wales, once tried to oppose the custom, but the clubs were too 
strong for him, and he failed, even as John Lackland failed, against 
the Barons, in the days of Magna Charta. 
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The Bookbinders and the President.—That the United 
States Government is not exempt from labor troubles 
is evidenced by an unprecedented incident which has 
just taken place at Washington. A. W. Miller, an as- 
sistant foreman in the bindery 
of the Government printing- 
office, having fallen from the 
good'graces of the International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders, 
was expelled from that order 
on charges of conduct inimical 
to the union and his fellow 
employees. The Brotherhood 
includes practically every em- 
ployee at work in the Govern- 
ment bindery. Subsequent to his 
expulsion, Miller, as a non-union 
man, was dismissed from his po- 
sition by Public Printer Palmer. 
The Civil Service Commission investigated the case, 
and on July 6, Public Printer Palmer was ordered to 
re-assign Miller to duty. Mr. Palmer’s inaction im- 
pelled the foreman to complain to the President, who, 
on July 13, peremptorily ordered Miller reinstated. 
The Brotherhood caused charges and affidavits to be 
submitted to Mr. Palmer and Secretary Cortelyou, 
with the object of securing Miller’s final dismissal for 
the good of the service. On July 23, it was stated that 
the President would not consider the Brotherhood’s 
indictment of Miller,-nor would the charges be trans- 
mitted to Oyster Bay by Secretary Cortelyou, to whom 
they had been presented by a committee. 





Public Printer Palmer 


Wild Times in Wall Street.—A financial landslide has 
made a second Ciudad Bolivar out of Wall Street, ‘‘the 
only unprosperous district in a universally prosperous 
country.’’ The Street fell upon evil days during the 
last days of July. Anomalous spéculative conditions 
brought about a Waterloo for both wolves and lambs. 
Daily stock quotation lists suggested the work of a 
crazy man. Manipulators of millions saw fortunes 
melt away. Brokers were driven to the wall, and the 
public was squeezed dry. Firms holding unmarket- 
able millions in securities were posted on the Stock 
Exchange for want of a few thousands in ready cash. 
The Bear plot approached a crisis on July 24, with the 
failure of the prominent brokerage firms of Talbot J. 
Taylor & Company (known as the ‘‘Keeuae pool bro- 
kers’’) and W. L. Stow & Company, the latter said to 
be frozen out on Mexican Central securities. Several 
lesser failures followed. Taylor & Company acted as 
brokers for the veteran operator 
James R. Keene, in his recent 
attempt to gain control of the 
Southern Pacific. Mr. Keene 
(whose son-in-law is senior mem- 
ber of Taylor & Company), ac- 
knowledged the direct loss of 
$1,500,000. The financial situ- 
ation has become the subject 
of great anxiety on the part of 
the Administration. Despite the 
opposition of Representative Jo- 
seph G. Cannon, next Speaker of 
the House, to any change in 
financial laws, at the special ses- 
sion contemplated for November next Congress will 
be asked to provide for more liberal methods in bank- 
ing and the manipulation of industrial securities. 





Speaker Cannon 


The King’s Visit to Ireland.—Another royal con- 
queror has inscribed his ‘‘Veni, vidi, vici,’’ upon the 
scrolls of Time—peaceful in this instance. Followiny 
closely upon the events in London—the visit of the 
American fleet and the welcome to the President of 
the French Republic—King Edward’s 
trip to Ireland has put to confusion 


ion among his loyal but independent subjects seemed 
to be that he ‘‘was a very nice gentleman.’’ The 
morning of July 25, the King issued a message to the 
people expressing his deep appreciation of the hearty 
welcome which they had given him, and emphasized 
his sympathy with Irish efforts foradvancement. The 
King’s itinerary called for a visit to all four provinces 
of Ireland, and included Belfast (where his Majesty 
unveiled a statue erected to the memory of Queen 
Victoria), Londonderry, Killary, Galway, Queenstown, 
and Cork, to attend the Exhibition. Thence, with 
Pepys, home and to bed—or, rather, to Cowes. 


The Sultan’s Warship and a New Cruiser.—Should 
‘‘the old man of the Bosphorus” find himself in trouble 
in the fall, he will have one fighting machine that he 
may rely upon to discourage his enemies. The Turk- 
ish protected cruiser Wedjzdza, three hundred and 
thirty feet long, the first warship ever built in Amer- 
ica for the Ottoman Empire, was launched at Cramps’ 
Shipyard, Philadelphia, July 25, in the presence of 
many foreign naval officers and diplomats. This new 
commerce-destroyer for the Sultan’s navy was chris- 
tened by Mrs. Edwin S. Cramp, who, the Sultan’s 
astute representatives decided, was exempt from the 
provision of the Koran which forbids a Mohammedan 
woman from participating at a christening at which 
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Launch of the Turkish Cruiser Medijidia at Philadelphia 





wine is used. . . . The United States cruiser Ga/ves- 
ton was launched at the yards of the Trigg Shipbuild- 
ing Company at Richmond, July 23. Miss Ella Selay 
of Galveston stood sponsor for the new cruiser. Two 
months ago .the Ga/veston nearly precipitated the 
United States navy into a sanguinary engagement 
with Virginia deputy sheriffs, put aboard as prize 
officers under orders of a receiver. 


The Paterson Tornado and the Danville Race War.— 
Three times in eighteen months has the little city of 
Paterson, New Jersey, fallen a victim to elemental 
wrath. Last year in February a great conflagration 
scourged the business portion of the city and evicted 
five hundred families in the bitter cold of winter. The 
visitation of fire cost $8,000,000. Three weeks later a 
flood destroyed the lower part of the city, and the 
homes of two thousand people. And finally, on the 
afternoon of July 22, a tornado falling without warning 
devastated the city, killing several people and injur- 
ing a hundred. Two hundred homes were wrecked. 
The section of the city which suffered most was 
crowded with mills and factories and workmen’s 
homes. Plucky Paterson, deserving legatee of Pando- 
ra’s box, in which Hope still lies confined, disdaining 
outside help, immediately began the work. of recon- 
struction. . . . Two persons killed, a score wounded, 
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the county jail and police station wrecked, and Dan- 
ville, Illinois, in the hands of the State troops, was 
the condition of things resulting from a ‘“‘gun fight” 
between a lynching mob and Sheriff Whitlock on July 
25. Two negroes, Mayfield and Wilson, had been im- 
prisoned, the former for shooting a citizen, the latter 
for assault. A night attack was made on the jail. 
Mayfield was haled from a vault, where he lay con- 
cealed, and hanged to a telephone pole. ‘Then fol- 
lowed the unprintable supple- 
mentary proceedings hitherto 
supposed to be specialties of 
Geronimo before the Apache 
chief found grace at the mourn- 
er’s bench. 


The End of the Venezuelan 
Revolution.—‘‘War, East, West, 
North or South,’’ seems a not 
remote eventuality. The antics 
of the diplomatic whirligig are 
undoing the promise of the love 
feasts. In the Celestial Empire 
revolution is growling about Pe- 
kin; a black cloud hovers over the Congo; Russia, 
under ‘‘the new King of Manchuria,’’ General Kouro- 
patkin, is massing troops against a Japanese eventual- 
ity, and the news of the day is speculation on the inex- 
plicable policy of the Czar. But a story of real war 
comes from South America—the storming of Ciudad 
Bolivar. On July 13, the Venezuelan Government war- 
ships arrived off the stronghold of the revolutionists. 
General Nicholas Rolando, the last representative of 
the revolution, having been refused a guaranty of the 
personal liberty of General Ferrara (whom President 
Castro pronounced a fit subject for the garrote, rope, 
or a firing party), awaited the final struggle. With 
the revolutionary rank and file it was a case of turn 
Mussulman or be carved. The United States gunboat 
Bancroft was despatched to the scene of trouble, and 
General Gomez, with an army of five thousand two 
hundred men, was sent against the foes of Castro’s 
crown and kingdom. The story of the taking of Ciu- 
dad Bolivar by fire and sword is an epic lifted from Na- 
poleonic times. On July 26, at eleven o’clock at night, 
after fifty-two hours of carnage, such as the Western 
world has not witnessed in two generations, the ill-fated 
city succumbed to the cyclone of war. Rolando and his 
officers, Pablo, Guzman, and Vasquez, were taken pris- 
oners. With the downfall of Ciudad Bolivar ends the 
latest and greatest revolution in Venezuela. 





General Kouropatkin 


A World Destroyer and a Goldmaker.—The coming 
of a new comet is not always of burning importance, 
but the find of the Marseilles star-gazer, the Borelli 
comet, threatens the life of the world on August 27. 
At that time the fork-tailed traveller seven hundred 
thousand miles long—whose men- 
acing journeys are reported by 
Garrett P. Serviss, the astro- 
nomical expert at Ithaca, New 
York—reaches its perihelion, the 
point of nearest approach to the 
sun (a trifle of thirty-one million 
miles). Unless an accident hap- 
pens, the world’s interest will re- 
vive in lesser discoveries. The 
successful transmutation of sil- 
ver into gold has been accom- 
plished by Mr. Rudolph M. Hun- 
ter, alchemist of Philadelphia, an 
inventor and electrician of standing. Electricity and 
compression are the salient features in the process of 
the American Cagliostro. If the projected labora- 
tory can turn out forty dollars’ worth of gold from 
a dollar’s worth of silver, the stock of 
the transmutation company should not 
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those pessimists who predicted a cold 
reception for the royal tourists. King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra, accom- 
panied by the Princess Victoria and 
their suites, and escorted by the Royal 
Horse Guards, left London July 20. 
The Earl of Dudley welcomed their Maj- 
esties at Kingstown and accompanied 
them to Dublin. The city, gayly be- 
flagged, was crowded with enthusiastic 
peopie. July 23 the King reviewed the 
military and naval troops at Pheenix 
Park, and held court in the famous 
St. Patrick’s Hall at the Castle. His 


Majesty also visited the lower quarters 
of Dublin, accompanied by the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. 


The consensus of public opin- 





Paterson, New Jersey, after the Passage of the Great Storm of July 22 





Y go begging. Another important inven- 
j tion comes from Hoboken, New Jersey. 
A new device in ‘forward drag’’ pro- 
pellers and a new-form ship’s bottom 
will enable ‘‘her ladyship the liner’ to 
cross the Atlantic in three and a half 
days. An Indianapolis electrician has 
discovered a method of transforming 
heat into electrical fluid by means of 
a simple apparatus. ‘‘The Wizard of 
Menlo Park’’ has perfected a hundred- 
mile storage battery for automobiles, 
and a Connecticut inventor has de- 
vised a wireless telephone with which 
he has communicated across the river 
at Hartford. Another restless spirit 
has constructed a form of electric chair 
carriage for use at the St. Louis Fair. 
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American Sailors and Marines at the Unveiling of the Queen Victoria Statue at Portsmouth British Seamen Cheering the American Ships as they Passed in Review at Portsmouth 


THE KEARSARGE AT PORTSMOUTH (See Page 14) 
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M. Coqueiin, tne Famous Actor, Reading his Address at the Laying of the Cornerstone Priests Reading the Benediction at the Hanging of Earl Whitney and Claude O’Brien, 
of the Actors’ Home at Pont Aux Dames, near Paris, July 16. The Establishment two Seventeen-year-old Boys who were Convicted of Murder during an Attempted 
was Fostered by many Eminent Men of Art and Letters Robbery at Lexington, Kentucky, July 24 
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HOUGH all invited looked forward with con- 
siderable interest to the audience at the sum- 
mer palace, it was with altogether disagree- 
able feelings that they contemplated the 
journey of seventeen miles it entailed. Tall 
hats and frock-coats were de rigueur on this 

day of racing wind and blinding dust. About eight 
o’clock in the morning, the guards from the palace, in 
their dark-blue uniforms, with white hats and red tas- 
sels, arrived at the various legations to escort the 
guests. Some of these rode, and some were carried in 
chairs, the older men showing a preference for carts. 
Locomotion in a Chinese chair is accompanied by 
strange sensations. Every one knows how, after a 
long stormy voyage, the solid pavement seems for days 
after landing to sway with a horizontal movement. A 
long chair-ride produces a similar feeling, only that the 
motion is vertical, as if the traveller were being danced 
up and down like a doll on an elastic string. 

After leaving the city, the miscellaneous procession 
wended its way along one of the ancient, solidly paved 
roads peculiar to China. The blocks of that particular 
road are not so large, not so worn and irregular, as those 
on the great road to Tungchow, but here and there at 
frequent intervals there are broken blocks and many 
altogether missing. This caused a nasty jar, now and 
then, to the occupants of the wheeled vehicles. Really, 
it would require only a’small outlay for intelligent re- 
pairing to make the road as good as new—old though 
it is. The whole way from a mile outside the wall 
is extremely picturesque, and in many parts reminds 
one of the country roads in England along 
the course of the Thames, until some or- 
nate pagoda, crusted with age, or a wayside 
temple, dispels the illusion. Through the 
trees one sees the background of the west- 
ern hills and catches glimpses of the near- 
est, on which, as one draws nearer to it, 
one begins to distinguish architectural 
details of the imperial palace. Temple 
builders or palace architects, these East- 
erners have the faculty of utilizing nature’s 
background for their work, and blending 
nature’s foreground with their own. In 
Japan, for instance, the temple columns 
harmonize with the still older pine trunks 
roundabout. The Western builder ap- 
pears to say: ‘“‘Here is the place where 
I wanta palace. I will plant trees around 
it and grow flowers and make artificial 
lakes and fountains.’’ In the East he 
says: ‘‘Here is a lotos pond with slop- 
ing, tree-shaded banks. I will build me a 
palace here.’’ 

The main gate of the palace is at the 
foot of the aforesaid hill, and on either 
side of the courtyard are elaborate and 
highly ornamented guardhouses. Attend- 
ants and soldiers lined the path to the 
large ante-room of the audience-chamber. 
On one of the walls remained a curious 
and significant inscription, reading ‘‘Brit- 
ish Headquarters.’’ Probably no inmate 
of the palace who could read English had 
seen it, or it would surely have been re- 
moved. It is as good as the inscription, | 
“Lest we forget,’’ written on the only portion of the 
bullet-riddled corner of the legation wall that is pre- 
served intact. 

All the guests having arrived in time, they were at 
12 o’clock precisely ushered into the audience-chamber. 
It is a large hall of exactly the same design as the two 
throne-rooms in the palace at Pekin. There are three 
flights of marble steps leading up to the three en- 
trances, which are so high and broad as to give the 
effect of the entire building being open in front. The 
Ministers, and the British and Russian chargés d'affaires 
representing their Ministers, went up by the middle 
steps and entered by the central door. On either side 
of the hall, the Chinese Ministers and members of the 
court were lined up, and behind them was the house- 
hold guard. All the rest of the guests entered by the 
door on the right. As the Ministers entered the door, 
they bowed, then advanced a few steps, bowed again, 
and bowed a third time at the foot of the dais, the oth- 
ers following one or two paces behind. This in place 
of the kowtow, which was a subject of so much dis- 
pute in times past. All eyes were drawn toward the 
central figure in the room—the Empress Dowager. 
She sat on the high central throne on the most ele- 
vated part of the dais, with the Emperor on a smaller 
one, a step below on her ieft. About the dais were tall 
vases of Chinese cloisonné and ornaments of green jade 
on high pedestals. The Empress Dowager was dressed 
in the costume generally worn by Manchu ladies. The 
upper garment or tunic was of deep-blue silk brocade, 
with a broad border of white satin embroidered with 
flowers. From the button that fastened this tunic 
across the chest hung a string of thirteen very large, 
but irregularly shaped, pearls. The only other orna- 
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ments she wore were in her hair, which was drawn up 
from behind and turned over a gold-carved band about 
the size of a paper-knife. Her feet have never been 
bound, and are of the natural size. She wore blue, 
embroidered shoes with white soles. The Empress 
Dowager has a distinctly striking face, yet when you 
come to analyze it or try to account for its attractive- 
ness, it is difficult to explain why it is so fascinating. 
Perhaps the charm is in the dark eyes, which are 
bright, alert, and piercing, a certain bagginess under 
them being the worst that the years have done. The 
typical Manchu face, smooth, open, and rounded, is 
wonderfully young for a woman of seventy-two, and it 
is easy to imagine how beautiful she must have been 
in her early days. There is nothing on the surface of 
that mask of affability to betray the extraordinary his- 
tory of the woman. 

A striking contrast to her was afforded by the Em- 
peror—very richly but plainly dressed, with thin face, 
sallow complexion, hollow cheeks, prominent cheek- 
bones and a high and intellectual if narrow forehead. 
His eyes gazed out impassively, straight in front of 
him, giving him the aspect of an ascetic Buddha. 
But at moments, those eyes would steal round in a 
quick, furtive glance, with a hunted look seeming to 
substantiate the rumor that day and night he is 
watched by the eunuchs of the Empress, who are act- 
ually his jailers in a palace which is really his prison. 
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When the Ministers were drawn up, Mr. Conger, who 
is at present the dean of the diplomatic corps in China, 
made a little speech in a low voice, expressing in com- 
plimentary terms the pleasure of the Ministers in being 
there. As he does not speak French, and as the Em- 
press’s interpreter speaks the language of diplomacy 
but not English, the American envoy addressed him- 
self to a member of his legation, who gave the mes- 
sage to the court interpreter on the right of the 
Empress, who in turn, after bowing to the ground, 
communicated it to her Majesty. She smiled a very 
pleasant smile, and bobbed her head three or four 
times. The Emperor smiled once—a curious, enigmatic 
smile, as if it were given by order of the Empress or the 
Board of Rights. There was nothing spontaneous or 
genuine in it; it was purely perfunctory, with perhaps 
a suggestion of mockery. Having performed his only 
act in the ceremony, he looked around with that fur- 
tive, restless, haunted look. Then the Empress in a 
low voice made her reply, which was passed through 
the two interpreters back to Mr. Conger. She spoke 
clearly and emphatically, with a curious twitching of 
the right corner of her mouth, such as one sees in peo- 
ple who have had a stroke of paralysis. Everyone 
bowed, and, stepping backward, still bowing, left the 
audience-chamber. The whole proceedings took. ex- 
actly seven minutes. After a short space in the waiting- 
room, the Minister and other foreigners were conducted 
to a large hall, where a banquet was spread at a great 
oblong table. At the middle of the table Wang Wen 
Shai sat, with Mr. Conger on his right and the Belgian 
Minister on his left. Directly opposite the chairman 
sat Chu Hung Chi. 

Birds’-nest soup was the first item on the menu; it 
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was served in porcelain bowls. Then came samli, or 
fish cutlets; sharks’ fins, which were extremely good; 
York ham and spinach; Pekin ducks; paté de foie 
gras; Chinese mushrooms, and a variety of confections 
and fruits. The wines were: First, Chinese rice-wine, 
tasting rather like Japanese saké, served with the soup; 
then Pomard, served with the fish; then the Chinese 
wine Roseden, or Mei Kuli Lii, which was really ex- 
cellent; then Veuve Clicquot, warm, because uniced; 
hock; claret. After the meal, cigars and cigarettes 
were handed round. The banquet was a formal and 
not very lively affair. Mr. Conger proposed the 
first toast, the health of ‘‘the Emperor, the Empress 
Dowager, and the young Empress,”’ naming them in 
this order. Wang Wen Shai replied and then pro- 
posed the health of the visitors. The Belgian 
Minister proposed the toast of the Wai Wu Pu, 
or Chinese Foreign Office. and this was replied to 
by Chu Hung Chi. According to the protocol, the 
Emperor should have presided in person at this ban- 
quet, as it is stipulated that he should do so when 
the representatives of the foreign powers are enter- 
tained at the palace. But the imperial jailers may 
have thought this inexpedient. For what if, after the 
generous Roseden or the warm wine of the widow 
Clicquot had mounted to his imperial head, he should 
have got on his legs and spoken out, have told them 
the story of his aspirations and efforts for the reform 
of that great empire of which he was nominally the 
ruler, told them of the actual state of things within 
the palace itself, and appealed directly to them for 
help? But on the dais he had given one 
the impression that any such dramatic 
initiative was long since completely and 
effectively frightened out of him. 

The lunch, or banquet, lasted nearly two 
hours. In the service and appointments 
there was a curious mixture of Oriental 
splendor and tawdry European vulgarity. 
The ornaments were extremely fine, but 
the wine was served out of glasses and 
tumblers of the cheapest Japanese or Ger- 
man manufacture, such as might: be seen 
in the lowest taverns. There were strips 
of cheap European carpet in the most glar- 
ing colors and patterns on the floor. The 
knives, which came from Sheffield, were 
evidently made to sell and not to cut. The 
servants were so numerous that they got 
in one another’s way. 

After the banquet, the guests were in- 
vited to see the palace and go over the 
grounds, and this was the most enjoyable 
part of the day’s entertainment. ‘This 
summer palace shows hardly any traces of 
having been occupied by the foreigners, , 
though it was held for a considerable time 
by the Italian soldiers, who surpassed all 
others in acts of wanton vandalism and de- 
struction. There isa marble pagoda here 
which was covered with innumerable fig- 
ures; these were knocked down and their 
heads broken off, or else the figures stabbed 
with bayonets. The beautifully carved 
woodwork, however, which the soldiers 
also destroyed, has been replaced, and 
likewise the mirrors and the large polished plate- 
glass windows. The cleanliness and good order in 
which everything is kept is remarkable. 

It is in truth a summer palace. Terrace above ter- 
race rises with carved white marble balustrades front- 
ing the dwelling apartments, and behind the great 
windows are ranged ornaments in green and white 
jade, lapis lazuli, porcelain, bronze, and cloisonné. The 
Emperor’s apartments are behind and beyond the au- 
dience-chamber, looking out on the lake; and below 
them, on the left, are the boathouses. Here there 
were three steam-launches and several barges. The 
guests got on board the latter, and then the launches 
towed them round the lake. Probably the most curi- 
ous craft that is to be seen on any water in the world 
is there—a white marble boat with light marble pillars 
holding up a marble roof, the whole richly carved and 
shining with dazzling brightness in the sunshine. The 
surface of the lake was rippling all over to a fresh 
breeze, which was probably raising clouds of choking 
dust:in the streets of Pekin. New views of the palace 
up the hillside on the right were obtained crossing the 
lake. At its further end is a very pretty summer- 
house, shaded by old trees, which, if they could speak, 
might well relate tales of palace romances worth the 
hearing. Some of the people landed there and strolled 
about to examine two or three quaint little pagodas. 
Throughout the palace there are innumerable clocks, 
five in the summer-house alone. After returning to 
the boathouse, tea, cigarettes, and cigars were served 
again, and then there was much bowing and shaking 
of hands and elaborate leavetaking. ‘The tall hats 
were changed in the waiting-room, and the visitors 
set out on their journey back to Pekin, 
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OT? AY, SIGNOR—hot as Purgatory. You 
know our saying? ‘When the Sirocco blows, 
murder’s no crime.’ And this morning I 
would cut my own brother’s throat for one 
cooi gust. Business? Nay, Excellenza, who 
can want silken caps or olive-wood canes to- 
day? Nota visitor stirs save the Signor himself. Busi- 
ness for business weather, say I. Here I get the little 
airs that tingle up from the we ater, and the gray shadow 
of the cliff. And now the condescension of my Signor’s 
company. What is left to me to desire? 

‘““A trabuco? Grateful thanks, Excellenza. It is 
never too hot to smoke. Look you—it warms in win- 
ter and cools in summer. But a trabuco now—it sel- 
dom comes my way. A Porta Rica? Yes—on the fes- 
tivals. But a real cigar—a blunderbuss—not often, 
Signor, not often. Luck waked me this morning. 

“A city of the dead? The Excellenza has said it. 
Not a soul in view save the carabineers, and they on 
the shady side of the street alone. Duty calls them? 
One must suppose it, yet what can be their duties to- 
day? For me--they might hang me high among the 
oranges on the instant. I should waste no sweat on 
struggles. None will stir to evil-doing while the Si- 
rocco lasts. 

‘‘A handsome man—Michele? Ay, Signor—handsome 
as agod. And ’tis not an unbecoming uniform. Mark 
the set of his shoulders. Seven years’ drill has straight- 
ened them, and seven years’ discipline has left its sig- 
nature on his face. But still he lacks prudence, or he 
would never lean upon that balustrade to catch the 
draught from the sea. That rail is rotten as an over- 
ripe melon. One little push now— 

“San Sebastian! look, too, who is crouching there. 
Who? Who but Tommaso, Excellenza—Tommaso, the 
blind beggar. Ah, if he knew now—if he but knew. 
There would be a spring, a struggle, and one or both 
making a fine splash in the green coolness down below! 

“Why? The Signor has lived in Sorrento these 
months and not heard the story of Tommaso’s face! 
Dear Saints! it is we who never gossip. ‘Tell it you? 
With pleasure—’twill pass the nooning famously. A 
pint of Capri? The Excellenza piles up his charities. 
Truly, it is parching work to wag the tongue these 
days. Falieri’s osteria? I know no better place, Sig- 
nor. Their cellars are forty feet deep in the cliff. 

“Take a good look at him as we pass. Saw you ever 
anything more frightful outside a lazar-house? And 
five years ago, Signor, five short years ago, he was 
brutal-looking if you will, but accounted the hand- 
somest man between this and Naples! 

‘‘He begs—he lives on the alms of the charitable. 
Many a one gives with a shudder anda face turned 
away, not knowing that his soul is as his face—devil- 
marked. Look you now—look you! Is there a more 
loathly sight beneath the sky? 

‘‘Ah, that cools, Signor—cools and warms at the same 
time—cools my parched throat and warms my dullard 
brain. I must goad my drowsy memory to give the 
matter in ordered fashion. Pietro! Pietro! Come 
you here, rascal! We concern ourselves of Tommaso. 
Sit you down, and 
what I omit do you 
remind me of. In 
very familiarity I 
may forget all I 
should remember. 

“You know of 
the Salt Law—the’” 
Monopoly, Excel- 
lenza? No? I wish 
we had cause to 
know as little. The 
Government guards 
it—guards the sale 
of salt as its own 
right—jealously, ex- 
clusively. Does a 
woman bring up her 
bucket filled from 
the sea? Scarcely 
has her charcoal be- 
gun to glow before 
a carabineer is in 
her kitchen. Let 
brine be found boil- 
ing—a taste is evi- 
dence enough—and 
comes swiftly. fine 
or imprisonment. 
Why? For the tiny 
pinch of salt that is 
left in the bottom 
of the crock! Out- 
rageous? You have 
said the word, Si- 
gnor. Our children 
grow up rickety to 
find the blood tax 
for Abyssinia. But 
so it is, and as we 


“He lacks prudence, or he would never lean upon that balustrade to catch the draught from the sea” 
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find the laws we keep them—or break them. 
TTommaso was one who broke them. Not now 
and again, as my own wife might, when she has 
seen the carabineers safely off upon the Castellamare 
road, and the beach is clear, but professionally, on a 
large scale, asa regular business. He boiled enough 
to supply all Sorrento—ay, and half Naples, if he had 
had the mind to. 

“Cunning? Surely, but luck was with him, too. You 
know how our cliffs are honeycombed with winding 
passages and wells. I will wager that there are twice 
as many more still unknown. That was ‘Tommaso’s 
house, Signor, see you—that one where the gable end 
peeps out of the orange grove, and his garden comes 
to the very verge of the crag. 

“Vetturino he was—livery-keeper, driving tourists 
along the cliff road all the season long, and making 
money at it—ay, in bushels. But not with his horses 
alone. Salt—that was the foundation of his fortune, 
and from what one learned afterward it must have 
been nothing less than the earthquake itself that gave 
him the idea. The Excellenza remembers the eruption 
of seven years ago, when Vesuvius boiled away like a 
great salting pan itself? Ay, a shrewd shock, though 
not as bad here as for the poor wretches in Torre del 
Greco and Massa. 

“°Twas thus, Signor. The travailing earth must 
have loosened the masonry above a secret passage in 
Tommaso’s stable. How do we know it?) From what 
we discovered later, Excellenza, but if I tell you much 
of that I shall be putting the cart before the horse. 
Enough to say that it must have been so, and that the 
steps he found leading down into the darkness that 
night led him into such a secret chamber of the rock 
as would have made the veriest bungler at salt smug- 
gling lick his lips. 

“A lofty cavern it was, spacious, airy, secret—ay, 
secret as the grave. But it had more than this to 
recommend it. In the centre of its chalk floor, still, 
smooth, and deep, was a pool, and that it was of sea 
water his tongue told him quickly enough. And there 
you see his splendid luck. 

‘‘Not only could he set up his pans, and boil away 
day or night as much or as little as he thought well, 
but the means to do it flowed in to his feet. No more 
lowering of whitened lines down the cliff on moonless 
nights—no more leathern buckets muffled in flannel. 
Here he could set up pans by the dozen and fill them 
brimful at his ease, and none could have suspicion 
save his charcoal merchant, who would rejoice over his 
swelling bills and keep a still tongue in his head in 
consequence. 

‘““There was only one drawback to the hiding-place, 
and that one scarcely worth considering. At the far 
side of the cave a slope of broken rubble led up to a 
narrow opening whence the evening breeze came whis- 
pering in. Nodoubt Tommaso must have scratched his 
head as he felt the draught, for he could have remem- 
bered no opening in the cliff wall. Yet for all that 
there was one, and quickly enough he found out where. 
Mark you now, Excellenza, can you spy a crack in the 
point that shadows 
the cliff beneath 
the garden there? 
Would you think 
that a cave opening? 
No—nor would any 
one. It looks but a 
crevice—a_splinter- 
ing of the stone 
under the hammer- 
ing of winter winds 
and surf. But it 
hides an opening— 
an opening that no 
man can see from 
above, from below, 
or even from far out 
upon the water save 
with a powerful 
glass. So Tommaso 
was not put out by 
the discovery. In 
fact. he doubtless 
reflected that it 
would be no bad 
thing to havea vent 
for his charcoal 
fumes, and fresh air 
for himself 

‘Well, Signor, af- 
ter that there was 
no holding Tom- 
maso. He had fif- 
teen pans down 
there in the cave— 
fifteen aglow and 

sputtering five 
nights in every six. 
He undersold every 
smuggler in the 













country - side. He 
boasted; he swag- 
gered; his drinking 
bouts rose from one 
a fortnight to four 
or more a week. The 
whole village admir- 
ed, wondered, en- 
vied. The _ carabi- 
neers gnawed their 
fingers with rage. No 
one had the faintest 
suspicion of how it 
was done. Finally Tommaso put the roof on all this 
grandeur. He went up the steep lane that ends at the 
calvary, stopped at the little cottage in the olive grove. 
and thunered on old Emanuele Bianchi’s door. 

“The old man welcomed him—grovelled to him. The 
story of Tommaso’s wealth was well abroad by now, 
and the old scoundrel would have sold his chance of 
heaven—a poor one at the best—to call the smuggler 
son-in-law. That was a fact, Signor, that Tommaso 
was well aware of. 

“Margarita Bianchi—Excellenza, I am a married 
man, and if I said what I thought of her, Pietro there 
would betray me. One word just describes her. She 
was luscious—luscious as the grapes with the dawn 
bloom upon them. Her eyes—her hair— But I am 
an old man, Signor, a very old man, and she has been 
married these five years or more. Enough that she 
was desirable, and that Tommaso desired her more 
than anything else that money could buy. That it 
would buy her he had never a doubt. 

‘“‘He put it to her father, as I have heard, in his 
stupid, brutal way, as if he were chaffering for a mule. 

‘“*T want her,’ he said, waving his hand to where 
they could see the girl plucking lettuce in the garden. 
‘I want her, and am willing to put down a fair sum. 
What are your terms, Emanuele, if I take her to wife?’ 

‘*The old man was a coward, but avaricious as a Jew. 
He met the offer as it was made. He tried to bargain. 

‘““Phere are many suitors,’ said he. ‘Michele, the 
carabineer—’ 

““*Curse him!’ shouted Tommaso. ‘Curse him and 
you, too! What has a beggarly policeman to offer 
against me—me who could buy him body and soul 
twenty times over!’ 

“«The pension—’ began Bianchi, but Tommaso 
jumped up with an oath, and with such a scowling 
face that the old villain withered back into his chair 
as if the plague had struck him. 

‘“«*The devil take you and your pensions!’ spluttered 
Tommaso, when mere blasphemy began to fail him. 
‘No more of your chafferings. you old extortioner. 
You know me, Emanuele, and what I am worth. 
The day I marry your daughter I will pay you two 
thousand lire. Now see that you put this matter 
through for me, or I will take her without your help 
and kick you into the gutter!’ 

‘‘Old Bianchi smiled evilly as he promised to do his 
utmost, but he mouthed hints that his daughter might 
have her own opinions on the subject. Tommaso 
brushed them aside. Mother of God! was he not the 
richest and the handsomest man in Sorrento? What 
was a policeman to him? 

“There, you see, Signor, he overlooked two very im- 
portant matters. The first was that Mz argarita detested 
him: the second that she truly loved Michele. And 
thereby he came to grief—such unutterable grief that 
he roams the streets faceless, as you saw, and begs his 
bread from passers-by. 

“Yet they worried the poor girl terribly between 
them—Tommaso and her old ruffian of a father. 
Bianchi used—so I have heard—more than words 
for arguments, while the smuggler bore himself like 
a Turk trafficking for a slave. But for all their cruel- 
ties—at first, at any rate—she defied the pair of them. 

‘Then after a week or two she showed a sudden 
change. People thought she had been worn down by 
their persecutions; but who, Excellenza, shall plumb 
the guile of a woman? Margarita had made up her 
mind to marry Michele, and none other. But there 
were other embarrassments beside her father and 
Tommaso. Regulations did not permit the carabi- 
neer’s marriage while he was still below the rank 
of sergeant. And promotion was not due—at earliest 
—for over a year. But special services merit special 
promotions. No reward would be too high for the man 
who captured, with good evidence, the leading salt 
smuggler of Sorrento. And so with this cunning in 
her heart she played with Tommaso, partly in policy, 
and partly—Heaven send I do not libel her—because 
she enjoyed lording it over the great hulk of a man 
and fooling him to her heart’s content. 

‘‘Thus it came to pass that one afternoon about three 
weeks after Tommaso’s first visit to the little cottage in 
the olive grove, she and her father were bidden to the 
house on the cliff, to inspect it with a view to Marga- 
rita’s taking up her residence there at an early date 
not yet fixed. 

“The little flirt! How she played with Tommaso 
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that day! How she gulled him! She flitted about his 
garden; she picked his flowers; she plucked his finest 
nespoli—the ones he grew for market—she behaved 
herself like some naughty, pilfering butterfly, and 
Tommaso, infatuated man, let her take what and 
where she willed. She smiled approval of all his pos- 
sessions. She even went into his stable and patted 
his old scarecrows of horses, and she made him quiver 
with the desire of appropriating her till he scarcely 


knew if he stood upon his head or on his heels. Well, 
well, Excellenza—her mother was of Anacapri. On the 
top of that great rock they are strange folk. When 


the British garrisoned it fourscore years ago it was 
with an Irish regiment, and—’tis an old scandal—the 
Anacaprese have gray eyes yet. 

“Old Emanuele discreetly retired into the shade 
and closed his eyes to these wantonings, and when 
Margarita was tired of running about she sat down 
upon the cliff edge and swung her feet over the wall. 
There she sat and chattered away to Tommaso as if op- 
position to his wishes was the last thing in her mind. 

‘Of course, Signor, you see the object of all this affa- 
bility. She meant to discover the secret of Tommaso's 
brine factory, and as her search had been unrewarded, 
she meant to drag the information from the man him- 
self. So she sat, and swung her pretty feet, and pon- 
dered on ways of leading up to the subject. 

“Chance was good to her. As she leaned over the 
verge and pelted the nespoli cores at the ripples she 
dilated her little nostrils once or twice. She turned 
suddenly upon Tommaso, who was gaping at her with 
stupid adoration. 

**Charcoal?’ she exclaimed, 
charcoal?’ 

“The smuggler turned as red as the sunset and 
swore a mighty oath. 

‘**Some careless dog of a night fisher has emptied 
his ashes on the beach,’ he growled, and led the way 
back to the house at once, muttering into his beard. 
Margarita, noting his confusion, had her suspicions 
aroused at once. Nor did she forget to notice that 
the beach below was scarce a yard wide—there is none 
at all when the wind sets from the south—and that it 
dropped away quickly into deep water where no night 
fisher would be likely to use a spear or overset a grid. 
She told Michele all about it before she was twenty- 
four hours older. 

“The carabineer got a couple of hours’ leave next 
day, stripped off his uniform, and spent the time rock- 
ing in a small boat below the cliffs, fishing, apparently, 
for smelts. He had a good glass and he swept every 
inch of the crag beneath Tommaso’s house. It was not 
so very long before he discovered what no one had sus- 
pected before—the secret of the opening in the rift of 
the rock. 

‘*Michele is no fool, Signor, as many a man swelter- 
ing in chains over there in Procida has found to his 
cost. It took him but little time to put two and two 
together and to understand that the secret brine fac- 
tory was in the heart of the rock. The question was 
how to get there unknown to the owner and so catch 
him in the act. He took Margarita into consultation. 

‘“*Any evening of the week you have your chance,’ 
she said. ‘He told my father that he was no night bird 
—that he was between the blankets always before ten.’ 

‘**Ho! ho!’ laughed the carabineer, who knew some- 
thing of Tommaso and his habits. ‘The model young 
man! and I dare swear he drinks no more than the one 
glass of Gragnano after he has supped. What a hus- 
band for thee, sweetheart! Take him while thou hast 
the chance!’ 

‘‘Margarita nestled up against his arm. 

‘**Nay, Michele mine,’ she whispered, ‘this is no 
matter for laughter. Think of the bounty—and the 
promotion. If thou capturest him we might be wed,’ 

‘*Michele bent to meet her lips. 

‘**Of a surety, little one. But the hare is not yet 
caught, and behold we cook him. Canst not wait the 
year, heart’s heart?’ and, telling and answering all the 
little toys that lovers use—I am old, Excellenza, and 
these luscious phrases slip the memory—they strolled 
down the fern-clad cobbles through the moonlight. 

‘‘Now smoking in the shadow of the highest station 
of the cross upon the calvary sat Tommaso and saw 
them pass. I know not what thoughts rose in his 
heart, Signor, or how he managed to quell his natural 
passions, which must have been goading him to fall 
upon Michele there and then. Perchance he knew too 
well the strength of his arm. A couple of years before 
the carabineer had tripped him, handcuffed him, and 
shot him into the prison there, and all within ten min- 
utes. This because Tommaso was whirling a knife 4 
bit too freely in this very house one evening. So per- 
haps, ruffian as he was, he had learned a little self-con- 
trol. One thing, though, is certain, Signor. From 
that moment Tommaso gave thought to little else 
than the compassing of Michele’s death. How near 
chance brought him opportunity you shall hear. 

‘* Michele took his comrade, Andrea Spaltro, into his 
confidence. They chose a dark night, noiselessly en- 
tered Tommaso's garden, and let fall a knotted rope 
over the cliff edge. Down this Michele lowered him- 
self hand by hand. 

‘**Asluck would have it—and by the saints, Excellenza, 
she is a tricky jade—at that very moment Tommaso 
happened to be mending his fires before getting off to 
bed. As he raked the charcoal together he suddenly 
heard little pattering sounds coming from the seaward 
mouth of the cave. He ran up the rubble slope, 

‘A rope was hanging past the entrance and little 
chips of chalk came clattering from above. The cord 
trembled to and fro, and there was a growing sound of 
the slide of something heavy. He had hardly time to 
collect his wits and consider these things duly before 
a dark body slipped swiftly down into the open space 
before the rift, and Michele’s face was distinct against 
the starlight glimmer on the sea, 

‘*Mad with passion and surprise, Tommaso drew his 
knife and struck at the carabineer, snarling with rage 
and hate. His fury thwarted his purpose. In his ex- 
citement he missed his man, but shore through the 
swinging rope. With a desperate twist as he fell, 
Michele managed to grip the edge of the crevice at 
Tommaso’s feet. There he hung by his fingers alone, 
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‘ 
while above him the smuggler stared down as if fas- 
cinated, the evil smiles broadening across his sullen 
face. For the moment he made no effort to touch 
his enemy. 

‘*When life and love are young, Signor, they catch at 
any chance to outwit death. Hanging over the gulf by 
his fingers, Michele pleaded in an agonized whisper for 
pity. Hedared not shout to his comrade above. Well 
he knew that the first cry would be the signal for Tom- 
maso to kick his already weakening grasp from its hold. 

‘The other waited a full minute before he moved. 
Then with a sudden snatch he caught up the severed 
cord that had fallen at his feet, looped it over Michele’s 








* MICHELE LOWERED HIMSELF HAND BY HAND” 


wrists, and dragged him up into safety. Then he 
dashed his head against the cliff wall, stunning him 
into insensibility. 

‘*He tucked the senseless body under his arm, strode 
down the incline of rubble, and shot Michele down be- 
side the salting pans. With the rest of the rope he 
pinioned him, waist and ankle, till he had him as stark 
as a bambino. 

‘*’Twas no sweet awakening for the carabineer, Si- 
gnor, when his senses fluttered back to him. Bound, 
helpless, at the mercy of the most malignant ruffian in 
all the country-side, what hope had he? He could only 
stare at Tommaso silently, and pray for rescue to Mary 
ever Piteous, and even she, he could but feel, had all 
her work cut out for her. It was Tommaso who broke 
the silence. 
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““*Welcome, buen’ amico,’ he chuckled with an evil 
sneer, ‘welcome to my poor hospitality!’ and with that 
he shook the ashes of the cigar he had lighted upon 
Michele’s face. ‘If I had been out now, when you 
called, what a desolation for me!’ he went on, and 
the echoes tossed his laugh, from wall to wall. 

‘I have it from Michele’s own lips, Excellenza, that 
at that moment his heart was water within him. No 
tiniest pinnacle of hope seemed left to poise his cour- 
age on, yet he managed to keep his features firm and 
resolute. 

‘**Your house is surrounded, Tommaso,’ said he. 
‘My comrades know where I have gone, and you hold 
me bound at your peril. If they break in to find me 
harmed you will go back to Procida—forever, this 
time,’ for the smuggler had suffered penal servitude 
tor assassination before this, Signor. 

***So the cock crows yet!’ soliloquized Tommaso. 
‘Michele, my ingenious friend, you lie, as I have very 
good reasons for knowing. If you had discovered the 
real entrance to this cave of mine you would not have 
entered it the way youdid. If your comrades like to 
follow you, they shall share your welcome. For the 
present they have my good leave to wait. And look 
you here, best of friends, if the whole Italian army 
was thundering pn my door it would not turn me one 
inch from my purpose. So don’t trouble to ask life of 
me. Before the hour is over you will be asking death 
as the sweetest boon I can grant you. Ponder that, 
my cavalier!’ and he shot out his boot and kicked the 
poor bound wretch upon the face. 

‘‘Words to make the boldest tremble—these, Signor, 
for Tommaso’s devilish passions were known all too 
well. But Michele kept his wits. Ile tried to argue. 

‘« «There is no advantage in being braggart as well as 
fool, Tommaso,’ he began, but the other gave him no 
chance to continue. For the second time he swung his 
heavy boot, and this time full upon the carabineer’s 
lips. It silenced him all too curtly. 

‘**Plead.to the rocks, amico,’ he answered malig- 
nantly, ‘you’ll find them easier to entreat than me. 
Listen, you—for a moment. You found Margarita’s 
kisses sweet, did you not, and her circling arms were 
warm? By God’s Mother, you shall have a more pas- 
sionate clasp to-night! You knew she was promised 
to me—you knew that, yet you stole her, and laughed 
over the easy theft, I doubt not. But by every saint 
in heaven you shall steal no life from me. Nay—flinch 
not. Listen—ay, listen. Look you there—mark you 
the largest salting pan—the shal/owest one? That is 
your couch to-night—there, ever so gently, I shall lay 
you to rest, and there, slowly—ah, so slowly—you will 
fall to your last sleep. The brine will eat you—swal- 
low you—seethe you. By all the fiends—’ and Tommaso 
gloated over his victim as a snake gloats over.a broken- 
winged bird—‘by all the fiends, Michele, ‘tis a noble 
revenge!’ 

‘*Can you conceive a fouler scoundrel, Excellenza, 
and heard you ever a more devilish device? Was it 
wonderful that Michele, as he himself has told me, 
shrieked aloud as Tommaso’s grip closed upon him, 
and he felt himself borne to that hideous ‘fate? He 
writhed, he wrestled, he bit—bound as he was he 
struggled astoundingly, desperately, but to no pur- 
pose. .And then, indeed, the Blessed Mother herself 
must have heard his prayers, for it was a miracle and 
no less that saved him. 

‘“‘As Tommaso swung him up and for one instant 
held him poised over the sputtering, milk-white scum, 
the poor wretch thrust out his bound ankles and jostled 
frantically away from the torture that boiled up to seize 
him. All unknowingly he struck them against the sur- 
face of the brine and sent a sheet of scalding spray 
against Tommaso’s face. 

“With a shriek that might have come from all the 
crowded throats of Purgatory, the smuggler dropped 
his prisoner and staggered back across the cavern. He 
bellowed aloud; he dashed himself against the rock; he 
swore hideously; he clinched his hands across his tor- 
tured eyes as if he would tear them from the sockets. 
Still roaring, he stooped and began to feel his way 
toward the pool in the centre of the cave. Michele 
realized that—for the moment—the man was blind. 

‘‘He himself had fallen beside the banked furnace of 
charcoal—the cinders were scorching his face. He 
rolled over to get beyond the reach of their sting, 
and then, with a sudden impulse, rolled swiftly back 
again. No flames licked out of the heap, but here 
and there a red rift showed where the fire burned in 
its core. He thrust his bound wrists into the glowing 
smolder, and held them there while his lips went white 
and the perspiration flowed from his body’s agony. 
You see his plan, Excellenza? He would burn the 
bonds from his living flesh! 

‘‘Then Tommaso rose. Snarling curses, he began to 
ick his way by touch across the floor, spreading out 
is hand to catch the edge of the pans before he stum- 

bled against them. And Michele’s cords still held! 

‘First Tommaso’s fingers fell upon the surface of a 
steaming lake of brine. He cursed and stumbled back. 
His foot touched Michele and his hands followed all 
too rapidly where his foot had led. He gripped the 
earabineer by the roasted wrists that the other was 
frantically levering apart. And at that moment the 
charred cords strained, quivered, and burst with a 
twang like a ‘cello string. 

‘Whirling round as Tommaso’s grip closed on him, 
Michele shot out his fist and struck the smuggler on 
the seared eyebrow, The fellow gave a howl of pain 
and rage—such a vengeful roar as Beelzebub himself 
might have voiced when he was flung from heaven to 
lowest hell, He threw himself upon Michele like a 
mastiff at the worry. There, across the floor of that 
dark cave, the two rolled in panting fury, the one fight- 
ing for life and the other for vengeance, and the sound 
of their fierce breathing rasped into the silences. They 
tore at each other; they bit; they snatched at each 
other’s flesh like wildcats. Chest to chest, thew to 
thew, they hugged each other, convulsive, desperate, 
mad with their passion, while for five desperate min- 
utes neither held the advantage. For if one was blind, 
the other’s lower limbs were bound. Then with un- 
expectedness the end came. 


“Tommaso made a supreme effort. He staggered 
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Paint Your 
House Cheap 


And Have it Guaranteed to Look 
Better, Wear Longer and Cost 
Less Than the Best 
White Lead Paints. 


We Send Name of Nearest Carrara Dealer, 
50 Sample Colors and Illustrated Book, 
“How to Paint a House,’ Free toAll * 
Who Send Name and Address. 


There is but one “‘Carrara.”” It is made by 
the Carrara Paint Agency, 1082 Carrara Bldg., 
Cincinnati, O., and it is the only paint in the 





The Roof of the Great Field Museum, Chicago, 
Covering 7 Acres of Ground, is Painted 
with Carrara Paint, 


world that is absolutely guaranteed not to 
fade, crack, chalk, peel or scale. It is not 
affected by acids, gases, fog, sea air or any 
climate conditions, and it covers more surface, 
gallon for gallon, than the best white lead and 
oil and costs less than the cheap mixed paints 
that injure more than they protect. 

Carrara is used by the Pennsylvania R. R ; 
the Pullman Palace Car Co.; the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co.; the Field Museum, Chicago; the 
Kenwood Club, Chicago; the Cincinnati South- 
ern R. R.; the Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R.; 
the Denver & Rio Grande Railway and thou- 
sands of others of the largest and most par- 
ticular users of paint in the world. The famous 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel of New York, one of the 
finest in the world, has used tons of Carrara 
because it is the best that can be found in the 
market to-day. 

For interior or exterior it has no equal. 
Smooth and clean, it has stood the rigid test of 
time and man. If you want to save half your 
paint bills send your name and address for 
nearest Carrara dealer; 50 sample colors and a 
beautiful illustrated book sent free, showing a 
large number of fine houses just as they have 
been painted with Carrara, and keep well in 
mind that Carrara is the only paint ever 
backed by a positive guarantee in every case, 
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TALCUM 
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SttAson Poet 
— 
SUNBURN, *4,11 sitictons 

Removes all odor of perspiration: De- 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 


of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 





















Indigestion 


is usually caused by a clogged condition of the bowels. 
Don’t relieve and weaken with irritant cathartics or 
purgatives. Remove the cause of the trouble and 
thus cure it with 





BERRY WINE 
a vegetable tonic laxative, which acts as gently asa 
zephyr, while toning and strengthening the affected 
parts. Only one small dose a day permanently cures 


any case of constipation. Nota patent medicine. A 
list of ingredients on every pack with explanati 
of their action. Leading druggists sell it. 
sample bottle sent upon request made to 


VERNAL, REMEDY CoO. 





Free 





243 Seneca Bldg. BUFFALO, N. Y. 











GLASS 
WATER COOLERS 


ICE AND WATER SEPARATE 
No Germs, Insects, Rust or Dirt 
WRITE FOR PAMPHLET ‘‘N” 
\ ae: GLASS CO., 277 Broadway, New York 











*‘A Woman is as Old as She Looks.”’ 
Gray Hair 
Made Brown 


If you would keep from 
looking old when you are 
young, once a month, dip 
your comb in 

RS. POTTER’S WALNUT 

JUICE HAIR STAIN 
and your hair will keep a 
, beautiful brown. 

, Free Trial Size—To con- 
vince you that Mrs. Potter’s 
Walnut Juice is the best 





and purest Hair Stain in 
the world, we will mail you, 
prepaid, a trial package on 
receipt of 25 cents to cover 
$1.00. Enough for a year. 
Write for “Cupid’s Tools.” MRS. POTTER'S HYGIENIC DEPOT 
Suite 283 Groton Building Cincinnati, 0. 


the expense. Regular size 
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to his feet, and Michele, unable to rise alone 
or to let go, clung to him. The smuggler, 
lifting his knee, doubled it back upon his 
own body, and, suddenly thrusting it out, 
flung Michele off. He fell upon the stones 
with a thud, half stunned. But the very 
effort was Tommaso's undoing. 

‘‘Unable to restrain a stumble as the resist- 
ance of Michele’s grip ceased, he lurched for- 
ward. The edge of the largest brine pan 
took his knees. He swayed—he caught at 
the air—sought to steady himself in vain. 

‘“There was a crash, and as he plunged for- 
ward into the heart of the brine, a spout of 
dazzling spray leaped up to envelop him as 
with a garment. Then with a thunderous 
clatter the pan upset, tossing him upon the 
glowing embers, and a cloud of hissing steam 
hid all from Michele’s horrified eyes. He 
fainted, and for a space knew nothing. 

‘““Excellenza, the end of the story, as you 
see, is written large upon Tommaso’s face. 
When Michele came to himself and had un- 
bound his ankles, he managed to drag the 
smuggler from the half-quenched cinders on 
which he lay. He found the secret way to 
the stable, summoned his comrade Andrea, 
and with him bore the disfigured heap of car- 
rion up into the house. 

“They say, Signor, that his features came 
away from him like a mask when the fearful 
scalds healed. But that was not for months 
after. The Government seized his property 
to meet the heavy fines due for his contra- 
band trade, but in mercy forbore criminal 
prosecution for his attack on Michele. In 
truth, Excellenza, no punishment could equal 
that which his own acts had brought him. 
Penniless, living on unwilling alms, a sight 
to poison the sweet air of heaven, no more 
heavily afflicted wretch breathes on earth. 

‘Michele? There you see him, Signor—the 
gallant, well-set-up sergeant, for the affair 
brought promotion in its train. Margarita? 
Who but his wife; and the two chubby, sloe- 
eyed rascals playing at the cliff foot are 
their children. Nay, Signor, no thanks are 
due for the telling of a simple tale. ‘Tis 
an honor and a pleasure, too. Another bot- 
tle? The Excellenza is as generous as he 
is amiable. What say you, Pietro? Will you 
join me in drinking his munificent health? 

uck send us your bountiful company again!” 


A Song of Lovelace 
By Theodosia Garrison 


Love made this carth a garden spot 
Where maidens grow as flowers ; 

Methinks man hath no fairer task 
Than strolling mid the bowers ; 

’Tis his within its blooms to bask 
Or pluck from ont the rest 

One rose to flaunt within his cap 
Or hide upon his breast. 


Love made this carth a fragrant grove— 
As birds the maidens are 

With cach her own fair song of love 
To call her mate afar. 

And deaf to music would he prove 
Who would not choose him one 

Who sings the song that glads him best 
And sings to him alone. 


Then sing heigh ho, but Love is good 
Who wrought so fair a plan ; 

These buds and birds of womanhood 
To glad the life of man. 

So gallants choose in merry mood 
For soon comes Winter’s gloom 

When never bird may sing for us 
And never blossom bloom. 


A New Use for Pups 


N ITALIAN expert in the art of shining 
shoes has been arrested in Atlantic City 
for using fox-terrier puppies as a part of 

his polishing kit. Despite his protest that 
the process did not hurt the dogs, he was 
fined, and the luckless objects of his alleged 
cruelty taken from him. Strips of flannel are 
usually employed to give the finishing gloss 
of the perfect ‘‘patent-leather polish,”’ or ‘‘oil 
shine,”’ producing a scintillating effect pleas- 
ing both to the operator and the customer. 
The Italian artist of Atlantic City, seeking to 
triumph over competition, and improve on the 
routine system of polishing, seized a new idea 
and a fox-terrier pup, simultaneously. The 
experiment was a success, the dog survived 
it, and the demands of trade necessitated the 
employment of several pups, in order to avoid 
wearing out the original victim. The system 
involved clutching the dog firmly by the neck 
and hind legs, and drawing him to and fro 
across the expanse of leather. The Italian 
martyr, in the conflict between progress and 
conservatism, said in his defence: ‘No hurta 
da pup. Oilin da skin good for da leather, 
maka da gran’ shine. Fine business.’ 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


is the best. The grocers know it. 
nett’s. It is for yourfood. Pure and wholesome.—4Adr, 


If you wish to be always satisfied, order no other 
Champagne than Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry. It has 
quality and purity.—Adv, 


“Not One Mouthful 

of table food should be given a child before it is one year 
old,” says Dr. Holt. hat substitute then? Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Cond d Milk is absolutely the safest and 








best infant food obtainable. Avoid unknown brands. 
Send for “Baby’s Diary.”—Adv. 
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there is no thwarting of plans owing to 


the incapacity of the horse for th 
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quired service—no failure in keeping 


engagements because of overwork. 


Any of these selling agencies will gladiy give you a practical demonstration 


of how the Oldsmobile “‘goes” with “* Nothing to watch but the roa 


Albany, N. Y., Auto. Storage & Trading Co, Memphis, Tenn., H. A. White. 
Atlanta, Ga., C. H. Johnson. Milwaukee, Wis., Oldsmobile Co. 


Binghamton, N. Y., R. W. Whipple. Minneapolis, Minn., A. F., Chase & Co. 
Boston, Mass., Oldsmobile Co. Nashville, Tenn., John W. Chester Co. 
-» Autovehicle Co. 






Buffalo, N.Y., Jaynes Automobile Co. 
Charleston, S. C., Army Cycle Co. 
Chicago, Iil., Oldsmobile Co., Githens Bros. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Oldsmobile Co. 
Columbia, S. C., J. E. Richards. 

Dallas, Tex., Lipscomb & Garrett. 
Davenport, Ia., Mason’s Carriage Works. 
Denver, Colo., G. E. Hannan. 

Detroit, Mich., Oldsmobile Co. 

Erie, Pa., Jacob Roth. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Adams & Hart. 


ott Cycle Co. 
Oldsmobile Co. 


Iron Works. 
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Harrisburg, Pa., Kline Cycle Co. hester Auto. Co. 
Houston, Texas, Hawkins Automobile and Gas y Mississippi Valiey Auto. Co. 
Engine Works. San Francis ‘al., Locomobile Co. of the Pacific. 


Savannah, Ga., T. A. Bryson. 
Texarkana, Ark., J. K. Wadley. 
Tucson, Ariz., F. Ronstadt. 
Washington, D. C., Nat’! Capital Auto. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Fisher Automobile Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla., F. E. Gilbert. 
Kansas City, Mo., E. P. Moriarty & Co. 
Lansing, Mich., W. K. Prudden & Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Oldsmobile Co. 
Louisville, Ky., Sutcliffe & Co. 

Great Britain and Ireland, Locomobile Co. of Great Britain, Ltd., London, Eng. 


Write for new illustrated book to Dept. R. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


Members of the Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


Co. 


Hawaiian Islands, R. H. Halstead, Honolulu. 


Detroit, U. S. A. 
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Davidson susser 


AT LAST—An indestructible Atomizer throw- 

ing a powerful spray for | 
Perfume or — 
Medicinal Use. 








Very unique, and 
structed on new principles. , 
The reservoir and tips are made of hard 
rubber and telescope into the soft rubber 
bulb, making a very compact instrument. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $1.10. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 


Al i losed, i bo ° 
tie immerged in ‘bulb. Very com 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


pact and secure. No leaking. 
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New York to Buffalo, via New York Central—Finest One-Day Railroad Ride in the World 
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PRIZ 


Photographic Contest 


Pope Manufacturing Company offer $350.00 
in the following cash prizes for the six best photo- 
graphs of men and women or boys and girls with 
Chainless Bicycles. 








Ladies’ or Girls’ First Prize $100.00 
Ladies’ or Girls’ Second Prize . 50.00 
Ladies’ or Girls’ Third Prize . 25.00 
Men’s or Boys’ First Prize 100.00 
Men’s or Boys’ Second Prize . 50.00 
Men’s or Boys’ Third Prize 25.00 


THE ONLY CONDITIONS 

PHOTOGRAPHS submitted must be taken by contestants, 
though they may be developed and finished outside. Each 

jhoto must show a Columbia, Cleveland, Tribune, Rambler, 

rescent, Monarch or Imperial Chainless Bicycle. Pictures 
must .be received on or before October 1, 1903, with name and 
address of contestant plainly marked on back. We to own all 
prize pictures and to pay $5 each for any non-prize winners we 
desire to use. Other photos to be returned if stamps to cover 
postage are enclosed. The contest is open to all. 

SOME POINTS THAT COUNT 

Fine appearance of men, boys, women and girls. Pose of 
the figures, which need not necessarily be on the bicycle. At- 
tractiveness of costumes and beauty of scenery and.surround- 
ings. Our preference is for one or two persons in each photo. 

PUBLIC EXHIBITION 

After prizes are awarded and before any photos are returned 

there will be a public exhibition of these pictures. 
JUDGES 

Mr. G. H. Buek of American Lith phic Co., Mr. Karl V. 
S. Howland of the Outlook, and Miss Edith J. Griswold, Coun- 
selor-at-Law and Patent Attorney, New York. 

Address photos to Photographic Department 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
21 Park Row, New York 











How Long 


are you sure of your in- 
come? Save some of it, 
and at the same time pro- 
tect your family against 
your failure or death. 

Free booklet ‘‘The How and 
the Why.”’ We insure by mail. 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

















How To Do It 


Everything salable should be 
made right and kept right. 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


is made right in quality and 
purity. It is kept right by 
perfect ageing, and its superb 
flavor is a natural result. 


Under Any Test it is The Best 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
namental — thor- 


ENMANSH Pssst tue 


personally or by mail. Situations secured for all 

graduates of complete commercial course. Send 

10 cents for catalogue and specimens of fine pen 

work. C. C. GAINES, Box ~~ Poughkeepsie, 
Y. 


N. Y., or 119 West 125th St., New York, N. Y 
acre, Easily grown throughout 


G I NSEN the U.S.and Canada. Room in 


your garden to grow thousands of dollars’ worth. Roots 
and seeds for sale. Send 4c, for postage and get our 
booklet A-S. telling all about it. McDowell Ginseng 
Garden, Joplin, Mo- 


TREES best by Test—78 Years 
LARGEsT Nursery. 


PRK Feurt Boor free. We CASH 
Want MORE SALESMEN PAY weet 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc @ 
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Luncheon Given to Eight Hundred American Sai 


The Kearsarge 


HE difference was palpable. At Kiel 
the Emperor majestically welcomed our 
squadron, at Portsmouth Great Britain 

welcomed it. In one port everything came 
from the top, in the other hospitalities were 
fromall classes. Granted that we are courted 
for our power, then the hearty way in which 
we are courted in England is relatively what 
a home dinner is to an elaborate reception. 

Portsmouth was sending victorious squad- 
rons to sea when the Venetian Republic was 
in its prime and the Spanish were making 
their first oversea conquests. Other powers 
have risen and fallen, while she has gone 
on building and equipping ships and training 
sailors who kept the island free of invasion. 
On the wall of one of the old inns is a plaque, 
saying that Nelson spent his last hours there 
before embarking for the tour of duty which 
ended with Trafalgar, and out in the harbor 
courts-martial are still held in the cabin of 
his flagship, the Victory, whose wooden walls 
are in sight of gigantic steel cranes and all 
the surroundings of a modern naval depot. 
Comparatively, Kiel is as new as an Okla- 
homa town, with the accompanying vigor of 
youth. Portsmouth has to protest nothing, 
her prestige is omnipresent in the relics of 
her past, which you see on all hands. She is 
a host, with the grace and ease of age, who 
is still putting up new buildings and improve- 
ments on her estate. It would scarcely occur 
to her that she could be wrong in any matter 
of naval etiquette, because she made naval eti- 
quette. With this tradition in view, it was the 
fact that the hosts took so much for granted 
as being due to their guests, and did all with- 
out any flourishes or insistence of their hos- 
pitality, that gave the proceedings, both offi- 
cial and unofficial, their charm. 

To the presence of the Kearsarge were at- 
tached two points of sentimental interest to 


every American who has read his school his- 
tories. When her namesake was on this side 
some forty years ago, the feeling of the United 
States toward the mother country was bitter, 
and her mission was not one of peace but one 
that ended in the destruction of the British- 
built A/adama. Belonging to another era, 
this Kearsarge was peculiarly representative 
of the American idea. British opinion finds 
the same old fault with her superposed 
turrets, as the climax of our method. Yet 
our victories in the War of 1812 were due en- 
tirely to the fact that we carried more guns 
to the same tonnage than our adversaries. 
The old Xearsarge was lost and the new 
Kearsarge was laid down about the time 
that the old era of unfriendliness begun by 
the Civil War was replaced by the new era 
which began with the Spanish War. Naval 
officers have more tenacious memories than 











By Frederick Palmer, Special Correspondent for Collier’s Weekly 





American Sailors Entering the Royalty Theatre, Portsmouth, to Attend the Special 
Performance Given in their Honor 
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lors and Marines by the Mayor of Portsmouth 


at Portsmouth 


diplomatists. They are great believers in 
deeds. If the officers of the Civil War 
period had another tale to tell, those of 
this period will be equally slow to forget 
the kindnesses which in the last five years 
the British service has shown to ours in 
many seas. 

No suggestion could have come from the 
Admiralty for those private invitations—hav- 
ing instead of the official seal that of genuine 
welcome—which were literally piled high in 
our officers’ staterooms. To have accepted 
all would have kept the squadron in Ports- 
mouth for three months. To one who has 
just crossed the Channel, the thing which 
hangs in the memory is the recognition of 
the fact that there were others than commis- 
sioned officers aboard our ship. Considering 
that nothing was done by the maritime city 
of New York for the crews of the Olympia or 
the victorious Santiago squadron, I am in- 
clined to recommend Sir William Dupree, the 
Mayor of Portsmouth, and the city govern- 
ment, as an example which might be fol- 
lowed at home. Portsmouth knows that it 
is no entertainment to a guest who wears 
his trousers wide at the bottom to march 
him up and down and review him—the 
cheapest and the stereotyped way. 

The old town made our jackies feel as if 
they were on a Congressional junketing tour 
instead of manning a hard-working ship. All 
one day they were Sir William’s personal 
guests. In the big Connaught drill-hall, 
eight hundred of them sat down to no pink 
tea, but to a most filling meal with Brit- 
ain’s most famous beverage to drink and 
strawberries to top off with. Scattered 
among them were chosen men from the 
British service to see that their glasses and 
their plates were kept full. The Mayor 
seemed to enjoy the lunch as much as they. 





When the cigars were lighted, and he toasted 
his guests, it was with as much dignity as if 
they were eight hundred admirals. Then, 
with the band playing, he led them to a 
performance of ‘‘The Lady Slavey,’’ which 
is not a solemn piece by any means. 

To my mind Sir William in frockcoat and 
high hat, marching at the head of the jackies 
to the theatre, was more picturesque than 
the King and President Loubet riding along 
Piccadilly in a state carriage, with an escort 
of Life Guards. Ina word, Sir William was 
“all right, you bet.’’ 

On the part of the jackies, their good be- 
havior did not seenaell from orders but from 
an innate sense of self-restraint and the fitness 
of things. Nor was this the only day devoted 
to them. Something to entertain them was 
doing every day. Did ped fraternize with 
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BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
STRAIGHT 


BACK 
** STANLEY ”’ 
TRUNKS 
The New Kind 


Our patented “corner- 
hinge’’ is best, because 
you don’t ever have to 
lift your trunk away 
from the wall. The top 
does not strike and 
knock off the plaster 
or mar the woodwork, 
Costs No More Than Others 
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DRESSER 
TRUNKS 


A BUREAU AND 
TRUNK COMBINED 
Everything within easy reach 
No rummaging for clothing 
No heavy trays to lift. Sent 
to anyone anywhere 
“On Approval’’ 

We ship every trunk ‘‘on 
approval” to individuals to 
be returned at OUR EX- 
PENSE if not found at our 
Factory Prices better value 
than can be obtained in any 
common trunk, in addition to 
its improved features and 

at convenience, Send for 
pecial Booklet No. A1108. 


THE HOMER YOUNG CO., Ltd., Toledo, 0. 































FALLING 


Hair ano 


Baldness 
Can be CURED 














There is but one 
‘way to tell the rea- 
son ofbaldnessand . 4 
falling hair, and 
that is by a micro- 
scopic examination of the hair 
itself. The particular disease 
with which your scalp {s afflicted 
must be known before it can be in- 
telligently treated. The use of dan- 
druff cures and hair tonics, without 
knowing the specific cause of your dis- 
ease, is like taking medicine without 
knowing what you are trying to cure. 

Send three fallen hairs from 
your combings to Prof. J. I. - 
Austin, the celebrated bacteriolo- 
he who willsend youABSOLUTE- <« 

Y FREE a diagnosis of your case, a 
booklet on care of hair and scalp, and a 

sample box of the remedy which he will ~ 
prepare especially for you. 
Enclose 2c postage and write to-day. 


PROF. J. H. AUSTIN, 
729 McVicker Building, - CHICAGO, ILL. 











OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 13,000 appointments made last 
year. Splendid chances in Post-office ser- 

ice, Examinations soon. Hundreds whom 
we have prepared by me‘l for their exam- 
inations have been appointed, Full partic- 
ulars free concerning positions, salaries, ex- 
aminations—when and where held, our 
methods, etc, Write to-day. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE IN- 
STITUTE, 33-70 Second National 
Bank Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 








A BACK NUMBER 
The Milk and Egg Diet 


Starving the patient who has a sick 
stomach, is an out of date treatment and 
no longer necessary with the predigested 
and nourishing food Grape-Nuts that the 
weakest stomach can handle and grow 
strong upon. 

There is plenty of proof of this: ‘‘I had 
suffered from stomach trouble for six years 
and for most of the last two years had 
been confined to my bed, the trouble hav- 
ing become chronic in spite of the very 
best medical attention. I had always been 
a coffee drinker, but for the past year I 
could not drink it at all because it made 
me so nervous I could not sleep and my 
appetite was almost entirely gone. 

“Then some friend advised me to try 
the predigested food Grape-Nuts and about 
three months ago I did so and since that 
time my improvement has been so rapid 
that my customers and friends are aston- 
ished and every day someone remarks upon 
my changed condition. I have gained 15 
pounds, sleep well, my appetite is good and 
my digestion is perfect. Where I have 
lived on milk and light diet for years I 
now eat most anything I want and don’t 
suffer any inconvenience either. The'way 
Grape-Nuts food has built up my stomach 
and strengthened my nervous system par- 
ticularly is just wonderful. 

“TI drink your food drink Postum too 
and no longer feel the want of coffee. 
There is absolutely no doubt that leav- 
ing off coffee and using Grape-Nuts and 
Postum has brought me out of my bed from 
an invalid back to fine health.”? Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“‘There’s a reason’? and that reason is 
plain to anyone who will spend a few min- 
utes investigating in the interest of health. 

Send to the Co. for particulars by mail of 
extension of time on the $7,500.00 cooks 
contest for 735 money prizes. 
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SLEEP 
FOR 


Skin Tortured 
Babies 


Rest for Tired 
Mothers 





(diicura 
SOAP + 


-And gentle applications of Cuticura 


Ointment, purest and sweetest of emol- 
lients and greatest of skin cures. This 
is the purest, sweetest, most speedy, per- 
manent and economical treatment for 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, burning, 
bleeding, scaly, crusted and pimply skin 
and scalp humours, eczemas, rashes and 
irritations, with loss of hair, of infants 
and children, as well as adults, and is 
sure to succeed when all other remedies 
and physicians fail. 

Summer cures are speedy, permanent and 


economical, 


Sold throughout the world. Cuticura Soap, 25c., Oint- 
ment, 50c., Resolvent, 50c. (in form of Chocolate Coated 
Pills, 25c. per vial of 60). Depots: London, 27 Charter- 
house Sq.; Paris, 5 Rue de la Paix; Boston, 137 Colum- 
bus Ave. ’Potter Drug and Chem. Cor; " Sole Proprietors, 

G#-Send for “ Cuticura Skin Book.” 
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you at your own 
pay for it in omg any oath amounts that you 
she hardly miss ‘ou aan makes 
jon ie, then we 
aA the ey to you with all ceatea a 
id. ou are entirely satisfied you keep the Diamond and pay 
for it in eight equal matty payments, otherwise return it at our 
expense your money will be refunded immediately. We are one 
of the oldest ee) Car yi far the largest house in the business, 
and refer to any bani For instance, ask your local 
oR. PE Ry Dui radstreet books of commer- 
cial ratings. You tall per origi we stand at the top in ae 
prom: and reliability, ir representations may ac: 
Seed withest question. “Beautiful booklet explaining everything and 
Write to-day 


catalogue, sent free. 
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LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Dept. 
Opposite Marshall Field & Co. CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order 
Business at home. We tell you how. Money coming in 
daily. Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our ‘Starter’? and FREE particulars. 
C. W. KRUEGER Co., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


MAPLEWOOD 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and medical 
treatment of Drug and Aleoholie Addictions, Thousands having failed 
elsewhere have been cured by us. Home Treatment if desired. Address 
THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS CO., Dept. I. 3, LEBANON, OHI0. 


Collier’s Weekly Binder 


FITTED WITH PATENT CLASPS WILL 
HOLD FIFTY-TWO NUMBERS OF THE 
PAPER. PRICE $1 25. ADDRESS 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY . 
416-424 West 13th Street New York City 
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with the same language for an a/ma mater. 
‘They speak English over here’’ was the re- 
inark passed along the rail the day the Aar- 
sarge arrived. In turn, the British sailors 
were guests aboard the Kearsarge. They 
passed high expert opinion on the super- 
posed turrets, with the candor of the race, 
and the Americans made spirited defence. 
But when they went below and saw that 
our men are as well fed as they are paid, 
they said that ‘the double-turret didn’ t do 
no ’arm in time of peace anyway.’’ I have 
dwelt on this hospitality shown to the jack- 
ies because it was the distinctive feature of 
the visit. It pleased our officers more than 
any other feature, for no one knows the de- 
serts and the worth of the man behind the 
gun as well as they. Praise his men and 
you praise the admiral always. 

In two acts of a week each our officers, with 
Admiral Cotton as the star, have been pla ring 
in a continuous gala performance—wit 
exception which is a part of a seaman’s nck. 
When the commander and his party went up 
to London to royal entertainments, when the 
men went ashore to lunch with the May or and 
the Municipal Council, some one, by a hard- 
and-fast rule of the regulations, had to remain 
behind to look after the ship, which, while 
in commission, must never be unmanned for a 


TRUE STORIE 


Haunted by a Spider Farm 


EN YEARS ago, a reporter on the staff 

of a metropolitan newspaper wrote an 

elaborate description of a ‘Spider 
Farm,” as a unique industry located between 
New York and Philadelphia. The story was 
an ingenious fabrication, without even a cob- 
web of fact, evolved trom an idea disclosed 
in the following alleged interview with the 
alleged “Spider Farmer,’ a French en- 
thusiast: 

“But what money is there in it? you ask. 
Mon Dieu, I will tell you. A customer comes 
to me. He is a wine-merchant from New 
York, and says he has just stocked a cellar 
with port or burgun- 
dy, or something else. 


WEEKLY 


single moment. The stay-at-homes among 
the officers were chosen by lot, among the 
jackies by their records. It was a little hard 
ona ‘‘middy”’ on his first trip to Europe—and 

‘‘middies” are fitted by their youth and wis- 
dom for enjoying such things—to have to 
pace the deck alongside a grim-looking pier 
when he might be attending a state ball or 
at dinner with the King. But one who passes 
through Annapolis is made of such stuff, and 
has such training, that when he draws a blank 
he can force a smile and wish others the joy 
of theirluck. The executive officer, however, 
may not even draw lots. He is as much a 
fixture as the turrets. 

There is surely such a thing as killing 
a man with functions; there is even such a 
thing as killing a man with kindness, they 
say. The British have ardently combined 
the two. It did not seem possible that more 
could have been done for them if the visit 
of the French President had not been coin- 
cident with the squadron's arrival. For 
the sake of a change, the squadron is glad 
that the starring tour is drawing toa close. 
In the words of an eminent midshipman, 
“we want to get back to plain every-day 
work.’’ I know of nothing more American 
or more characteristic of the navy than that. 

Lonpon, Judy 11. 
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absolutely new. An old Frenchman on the 
road between here and Philadelphia has a 
spider farm. He’s making a fortune out 
of selling spiders to be used in stocking 
wine-cellars with cobwebs to age the bot- 
tles and improve the value. It’s an exclu- 
sive story, and I’m sure you'll like it if you 
will read it over. It’s the only spider farm 
in the world.” 

The reporter said nothing until the victim 
was done. Then the weariness of years 
flamed into rage as he thundered: ‘I wrote 
that story for the New York —— ten years 
ago, and you're a cheap thief, for there never 
was any spider farm. That yarn will hound 
me to the grave, but you aren’t going to 
bunco anybody with it. If 
you're not out on the sidewalk 





The bottles look new 
and common: they 
will not sell for old 
wine. He has attached 
to them labels of 
twenty, thirty, forty 
years ago—some year 
of a grand vintage. 
He tell me so many 
hundred bottles. I 
know how many of 
my pets will soon 
cover his cellar in 
cobwebs of the finest 
kind. Maybe I send 
three, four hundred 
spiders. For them I 
ask half a franc each, 
ten dollars for each 
hundred. In two 
months you would 
not think his cellar 
been disturbed this 
last fifty years. It 
cost him forty or fifty dollars maybe, but he 
may sell the wine for one thousand dollars 
more above what he receive without my pets 
had dressed the bottles in the robes of long 
ago. The cobwebs drape the bottles, they 
stretch from cork to cork; it is plain there is 
great age. 

“Perhaps a man has quickly made great 
rich and must have fine wine-cellar. The 
parvenu, the nouveaux riche, find his cellar 
has not the look of the real old age, of the 
long years of gentle rest in the undisturbed 
dark, n’est ce pas? Then he sends for old 
Pierre, from New York or Chicago. Ah! I 
do the grand business in Chicago. * Sapristi, 
I send him my pets. They work for him. 
Soon he can take his rich friends in the cel- 
lar, and they say, ‘Mon Dieu, it is superb, it 
is magnificent! We give you 
congratulation, my boy.’ Then 
my spiders stop working for 
him and do what you call wink 
the other eye.’ 

The story included also a col- 
umn or so of description of the 
methods of breeding and raising 
these utilitarian spiders, with 
additional space devoted to the 
evolution and development of 
the. industry. The reporter 
needed money, the story was 
called ‘‘a lively Sunday feature,” 
and was illustrated to fill a solid 
page. He did not expect that 
it would be taken seriously any- 
where. But ‘Pierre Grantaire” 
and his “Spider Farm” died 
hard. They went the rounds of 
the exchanges, and reappeared 
at intervals for several years. 
The ‘“‘Spider Farm’’ became the 
theme of a ‘‘scientific note”’ i 
a religious weekly, it bobbed 
up in a new dress as a contri- 
bution to the popular natural history of 
the day, and again paraded as a full-length 
“feature story" in Western journalism. It 
crossed the Atlantic and was discussed with 
ponderous earnestness in a London news- 
paper. The conscience of the man who 
hatched the “Spider Farm’’ troubled him 
as he saw the phantom materialize years 
after it deserved a decent burial. He has 
long since left the newspaper which pub- 
lished this story for him, and had not had 
occasion to think of the accursed ‘‘Spider 
Farm”’ for several years, until a month ago. 
The managing editor for the journal which 
now employs him sent the reporter into the 
anteroom to see a caller who had a story for 
sale. The unsuspecting stranger opened the 
conversation: “I have a rattling good yarn, 

















“7 have a good yarn. 





He fell asleep 


In sixteen seconds, I’ll have you 
run in for trying to obtain money 
under false pretences.”’ 


The Vision of a Dream 


HIS story concerns the man- 
ager of a summer stock com- 
pany which made its money 

by playing at watering-places. In 
good weather it made plenty of 
money; in bad, it made none at 
all. Three weeks of bad weather 
almost drowned the company 
out. There was a big town a lit- 
tle ahead of them, and things be- 
gan to look as though, if the big 
town did not come to the rescue 
with a big audience, the mem- 
bers of the oe would have 
” to drift back to New York on 
their own recognizances. 

The morning before their open- 
ing matinée in the big town, the weather 
cleared. It was bright and dry and cool. And 
this was the more important because the town 
itself was not so very big, but was the me- 
tropolis and gathering-place of a host of little 
towns connected with it by open trolley-cars. 
So it seemed to the manager of the company 
as though all things were working together 
for good. He took his stand near the door 
to watch the ticket-box and he had a light 
heart. And at first, when people did not 
come, he thought perhaps his watch was fast; 
and then he thought perhaps people came 
late to matinées in that town, and it was very 
slowly that the dreary truth broke in on him 
—the curtain had gone up on the first act, 
and the audience was so small it was hardly 
worth playing to! The manager was so sick 
at heart that he was 
physically tired. He 
went into the almost 
empty auditorium, 
and fell asleep. 

After a while he had 
an extraordinarily 
vivid dream. He 
dreamed that he was 
wakened in the box 
by a great burst of 
laughter, and that, 
parting the curtains 
and looking out, he 
saw the whole theatre 
packed with merry- 
makers. The house 
was filled to overflow- 
ing with an applaud- 
ing, laughing audi- 
ence—the entire 
parquet, the balco- 
nies, most of the 
boxes, were blocked 
with people as he had 
sometimes seen them 
in a rosy, after-dinner vision, and the dream 
was so real, so vivid, that it seemed to have 
a claim upon his actual consciousness, so that 
even in his sleep he knew it was a dream. 
He looked at the ushers, at the people on 
the stage, at the vast, excessive audience, 
and he smiled in bitter triumph to think 
that he was not deceived by them. ‘You 
would be all very fine,” he said to them; 
“you would be about the best thing going, 
if only you were real!” 

Just then the treasurer came into the box 





and slapped him roughly, awakeningly, upon | 
the shoulder. ‘‘Isn’t this a corking audi- | 


ence?’’ said the treasurer. ‘‘Something hap- 

pened just outside the town, delayed the 

trolley-cars, and they all came in together.” 
It was real, after all! 














ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine is the 
best Hair Restorative known. It preserves 
the hair from parasitic attacks, tones up the 
hair bulbs, cleanses the scalp and positively 
removes dandruff 

ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine is also 
a most excellent hair dressing. ‘The sweet 
and refined odor which it leaves in the hair 
makes it a toilet luxury. 


Sold Everywhere. 
4072. bottles, 50c. 8 oz. bottles, $1.00 











ILLUSTRATING | 


is a Money-Making 
profession, and one of the most 
profitable that a young man or 
woman can enter. We teach this 
subject, and others, thoroughly by 
mail. Our book, ‘* Struggles 
With the World,” dealing with 
the better education of men and 
women, is Free. It shows you 
how, during your spare time, to ‘be- 
come an Illustrator, Ad-Writ- 
er, Journalist, Proofreader, 
Bookkeepe r, Stenographer, 
Electrician, Electrical ngi- 
neer, etc. Mention the profession 
which interests you, and we shall be 
pleased to send valuable information 
pertaining thereto. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Box 648, Scranton, Pa. 


CAMPING TENT $2.90 


Camping, Hunting, Fishing, Mining or Outing Parties. 
No. 1899, Regulation U. S. Army Shelter Tents. These 
Tents sre made in four parts, of light canvas, good qual- 
ity, and will accommodate four per- 
sons. Are quickly put together. Size, 
10 ft. long, 4 ft. high, 3 ft. 6 inches 
wide and cost U. S. Government. $3.00 
each, Have been slightly used by 
Government, but are in good serviceable condition. Make 
excellent Lawn or Shore Playhouses for children. Sample 
Tent sent on receipt of $2.90. Send 6 cents for 64 page cat- 
alogue No, 8198 of Fire Arms and Sporting Goods and our 
48 page booklet of War Relics and Souvenirs. 


CHAS. J. GODFREY, 4 Warren St., New York 




















Grammar 
School 


‘¢The School That 
lakes lanly Boys’’ 


A high grade schoo! prepar- 
ing boys from 8 to 18 years 
old for business life or 
the Universities. Separate 
School Room and Dormito- 
ries for the little boys. Very 
careful moral and secial 
training. Fifty years of 
successful work. Send for 
catalogue. 


Rev. Henry D. Robinsou, Wardea 
| Racine, Wis. 



















BIG PAYING BUSINESS Women © 


Write for names of are Mos delighted ea 
customers. ake $30 to $50 

weekly, Do business at home or GC wre ; 

travelling, all or spare time, sell- tk 
ing Gray outfits and doing gen 
uine gold, silver, nickel and metal plating 
on Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycles, all 
metal goods. Heavy plate. No experience, quickly \ 
learned. Enormousdemand. No teys or humbug. y 
Outfits all sizes. Everything guaranteed. Let us start you 
| teach you FREE. Write today. H. GRAY & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


| Special Offer! 


During July and August only, we will give 
the first person answering ‘this advertise- 
ment, from each town or city, a special 
opportunity to obtain the well-known 
American $10 Typewriter 
at a special cash price if Collier's 
is mentioned. Write us prompt- 
ly. We also have an attractive 
installment plan for those who 
wish to buy on monthly pay- 
ments. Responsible ener- 
getic agents wanted. 


The American Typewriter Co., 270 Broadway, N. Y. City 


INVENTIONS 


PATENTED AND SOLD. MGHGRADE WORK 


PATENT DEVELOPMENT 
Co. OF AMERICA, 180 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Apple Automatic Gas Engine Igniter 
for Automobiles, Launches and Stationary 
Engines. No battery, belt, switch. Water, 
dirt and dust proof. 
THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 
901 8. St. Clair St. Dayton, Ohio, U. 8. A. 


Western Military Academy 







































25th year. New fireproof buildings. Number limited, Strong 
tac’ aly. a horeugh military and academic depts, References. 
Col. A. M. Jackson, A.M., Supt., Upper Alton, Ill. 











| HAY SEVER and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. 
BOOK 4 Free. Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y, 
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THE VAGAB OND 


Frederick. Palmer 
"Author of TheWAYXS of theSERVICE,£1C. 


IN SIX PARTS—PART Six 


Illustrated by HARRISON FISHER 








SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING PARTS 

Young ws tlliams comes to Washington from California 
with his guardian, Captain Herrick, just before the out- 
break of the Civil War. Williams makes an excursion to 
Lani eyton, Ae see Miss Volilla Lanley, about whi me he has 
reamed since boyhood. Scarcely has he arrived, when 
Southbri dge,an ardent Southerner in love with Volilia, 
appears wrth the news that Sumter is being bombarded. 
Williams declares for the North, thuse xciting the anger of 
the other two, though Richard Bulwer, the young lady's 
cousin, remains philosophically cool. Itis as the captain of 
a cavalry troop that the Californian returns to Lantleyton. 
Here he goes through a succession of perils, in the course of 
them facing the enraged Volilla’s revolver. He succeeds, 
nevertheless, in sketching a map of the surroundings, and 
then gue oft under a shower of Confederate bullets, to re- 
port to General Huested. Inanensuing advance upon the 
enemy's position, the Lanley house is attacked, the young Cap- 
tain leading the charge, and Volilla’s gr andfather is killed. 
After taking the house, the young Cali for nian establishes 
his protection over it and escorts Miss Lanley to the Con- 
federate lines. The Captain being suddenly accused of 
Setr aving military secrets to her, he sets out for the planta- 
tion to ask her to come before General Huested and prove 
his innocence. After lear ung Lanileyton, he and his men 
encounter a large r body under Southbridge. Williams is 
wound agert4 reaches the house where he is tended by Volilla. 
Next dav, she rides to the Federal camp, and the slander 
upon Williams is traced to one Atkens, a former overseer. 
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CHAPTER XV 


ONG BEFORE the journey was at an end, the 
surgeon, unused to riding, had no question 
about his preference for vehicles, on the score 
of dignity if nothing else. The saving grace of 
down-East humor which never surrenders toa 
predicament kept him in favor with his com- 

panion. When Folly took a fence and his own horse 
refused the obstruction, he said: 

‘‘We have strict orders not to destroy the enemy’s 
property. I wouldn’t like to be court-martialled for 
breaking that top rail.” 

So he dismounted and removed not only the top one 
but four more, as he did in other places. 

The old coachman and the stableman met them at 
the curb, while the venerable Marcus Aurelius stood 
in the doorway, feeling something of his old-time 
importance as ‘he told of the condition of the pa- 
tient. ‘‘He jes’ woke up an’ smile an’ say, ‘Yo’ 
here wid me all night?’ ‘No, sah,’ I say, ‘Missy 
Lanley was.’ At dat, he look like he had a lump 
o’ sugah an’ could tas’e him all de way down to 
his toes. Den he say, ‘Is she restin’ now?’ I say 
yo’ was, t’inkin’ dat de bes’ way to make him res’. 
*Peared jes’ like he had ’nothah lump o’ sugah.” 

**T’ll announce that 
you are coming,’’ she 
told the surgeon, im- 
pulsively, ‘‘so you— 
you'll not take him 
by surprise.”’ 

It wasa poor excuse, 
as she realized with a 
stinging in her cheeks 
before she was at the 
top of the stairs, when 
she thought of the 
knowing turn in the 
surgeon’s mouth and 
thetwinklein hiseyes. 
In truth, she wanted 
to tell the sick man 
the news with herown 
lips; to enjoy his re- 
ception of it as a re- 
ward for what it had 
cost her. That wasall, 
quite all; the same 


feeling that makes 
you watch the face of 
a friend when he 


opens the box that 
contains your present. 

Entering his room 
softly, not so much 
from plan as from the 
dramatic instinct that 
is inherent in us all, 
she found him looking 
vacantly at the wall. 
At the same instant 
that he became, con- 
scious of her presence, 
she spoke in smiling 
triumph, in the spirit 
of theswift ride which 
still thrilled her, the 
happy news that she 
had brought. ‘‘You 
are proved innocent! 
The General sends his 
love and wishes for 
a speedy recovery.” 





“| WON’T FALL OFF AGAIN, 


She saw his face change, as if morning had flashed 
out of darkness. ‘‘It was you who did this for me!”’ 

Such strength as he could command brought him to 
his elbow. Then he noticed that she was in her riding- 
habit, and that there were spatters of mud on her skirt. 

““You have been to the Union lines on my account! 
You have done all this for me/’’ There was something 
in the way he spoke the ‘‘you’’ that made her regret 
his knowledge of the fact. ‘‘Now you must rest; you 
will rest,’’ he added fondly, entreatingly, as if to say 
that this must precede his speaking of many things. 

“Yes. I—I only came to tell you.’’ 

She did not want to look into his eyes again; she 
sought an opportunity to retreat. ‘‘And Jimmy and 
Tim and my Vagabonds? I must know that!” 

“All safe. They wait for you.”’ 

‘‘And you have brought this good news! 
done all this for me/”’ 

He sank back on the pillow, the two pronouns joined 
in the refrain of his happiness. She did not wish to 
hear them repeated again, and hastened out without 
having mentioned the surgeon at all. While he was 
with the patient, she was writing a note to Mrs. Bul- 
wer, an imperative note, which she sent with all haste. 

When the surgeon returned from the sick-room, he 
was in high feather. 

‘Look here, did he ride four miles with that wound?”’ 
he asked, breezily. ‘‘Or is it an illusion?” 

Everything, including his own acts, seemed to speak 
in the Vagabond’s praise, she thought, grudgingly. 

“Ves, a good four miles,’’ she replied, almost dismally. 

‘‘He’s a wonder. That bullet played hide-and-seek 
all about his ribs. Fortunately, it got tired near the 
surface. A slit of the skin and it was out. He’s terri- 
bly weak from loss of blood and fever, but time and 
careful nursing are all that’s needed to do the trick. I 
know from the marvellous way you have looked after 
him so far that he will get both.”’ 

Thereupon, that Yankee surgeon, who had a way of 
caring for himself, asked if he might have a cup 
of coffee. This developed the fact that he had had 
no breakfast, and, furthermore, that the black cook 
had begun to prepare one with plantation extrava- 
gance as soon as the return of her mistress was an- 
nounced. At the head of her own table, Volilla made 
use of her opportunity with the art of an adept. 

‘“‘I have done something for one of your officers, and 
now Iam going to ask one of your officers to do some- 
thing for me,” she said. ‘‘The ride I made this morn- 
ing was anact of mercy. Promise me that you will not 
let it be generally known—or anything about his mis- 
fortune in coming to an enemy’s house.”’ 

The surgeon recalled the patient’s surprise at see- 
ing him after he had 
been ‘‘ announced.’’ 

“Why do you 
smile ?’’ she asked, 
trying to keep her 
indignation under. 

“TI was thinking 
how fortunate Cap- 
tain Williams is. Of 
course, I make only 
one report — to the 
General. Not a word 
to anyone else, be- 
lieve me.”’ 

“You are very 
good,’’ she replied. 

‘*T don’t know about 
that. The breakfast 
certainly is. It may 
be acting through me 
as an agent.”’ He 
smiled apologetically 
at his third egg. ‘‘ You 
did exactly the right 
thing, medicines and 
compresses both, last 
night,’’ he went on, 
changing the subject 
to a matter that ex- 
cited his professional 
admiration. ‘‘It wasa 
little surprising—not 
quite expected, I 
mean, that you 
should know.” 

“‘One has to know 
on a big plantation 
like this,’’ she re- 
sponded, ‘‘or else one 
wouldn’t be doing 
one’s duty. I re- 
member I sat up all 
night with a slave 
who was ill in much 
the same way. So I 
had a_ spetific ex- 
perience —isn’t that 
what you call it?’ 


You have 


OLD FELLOW!” 


He looked wonderingly at the great sideboard, the 
paintings, the slim, regal figure sitting opposite him 
across the snowy linen, all standing for something 
with which he was familiar only by reading. 

“You sat up all night nursing a slave—a nigger!” 
he exclaimed, in his honest surprise. 


‘‘Oh,.yes. I know we don't do such things in ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ because Mrs. Stowe was never in the 
South.’”’ 


‘‘And you—did you read ‘Uncle Tom’?”’ 

“Yes, as much as I could. Cousin Richard read ‘t 
clear through, smiling all the time. My grandfather 
read two chapters and threw it into the grate. But 
let’s not talk of that. You feel very strongly and we 
feel very strongly, and the talking time, as Richard 
says, is over, isn’t it?’’ 

As she diverted the conversation into other channels, 
she was as unexpectant of any unfriendly interruption 
as he. More than once, the difficulty of Southbridge’s 
inevitable appearance had occurred to her among more 
pressing thoughts, and she had told herself that she 
must be on the lookout for him and find a way to keep 
the knowledge of the Vagabond’s presence from him. 
When she heard the clank of his scabbard on the hall- 
floor, she knew that there was no way of escaping a 
scene, and she awaited his entrance stoically. First, he 
caught a glint of the surgeon’s gilt on a background as 
blue to him as ever red was red toa bull, and his hand 
sprang to his holster; then he saw who sat at the other 
end of the table—saw her acting the host to a Yankee, 
and a blank stare was followed by an explosive: ‘‘Sir!’’ 

The surprised surgeon looked from the big cavalry- 
man to his hostess, as much as to signify that she had 
his credentials. 

‘‘Good-morning, Jefferson,’’ she said, affably, rising. 
‘‘Let me introduce Captain Langholm, who is on an 
errand of mercy.”’ 

The surgeon rose, but Southbridge did not come a 
step nearer. 

‘‘You may breakfast in a patriot house, sir,’’ he said, 
‘‘but I assure you, you will sleep in a patriot prison.”’ 

“If the lodging is as good as the fare, I should not 
mind, except for your company,’’ the surgeon clicked 
back; for he was not made of putty. 

This was the match to the hot-tempered Southbridge. 
He drew his revolver, and so did the Federal. There 
might have been an exchange of shots if Volilla had 
not stepped between them. 

“This is my house, Jefferson. A Virginian is the 
last to interfere with another’s hospitality,’’ she said, 
simply; and her remark made shame muffle his rage. 

Without any protest except a dogged shrug of his 
shoulders, he withdrew. 

Leaving her guest to care for still another egg, which 
he proceeded to do nonchalantly—possibly it was a re- 
lief to him to meet the kind of Confederate he had read 
about—she closed the door into the hall and was alone 
with Southbridge. Her instinct told her that the direct 
road was the safest and best. Without any suggestion 
of a certain other story, she related how Langholm 
happened to be in the house, trusting to her tact, frail 
weapon that she feared it was, to accomplish the rest. 

‘‘We have hospitals, we have surgeons,”’ he said, his 
animus overwhelming him again. ‘‘He was my legiti- 
mate prisoner; I rode back and found him gone.’ 

“Yes, just so. You fail to recognize the joke on 
yourself. You deserted him and now he’s mine,’’ she 
said, laughing. 

‘‘Because one Yankee forges and gets another into 
trouble, are we going to help the other out? Because 
he is wounded, is he specially immune from the laws 
of war?” 

“‘No, Jefferson, he’s on neutral ground. I am bound 
to be indebted to no Federal. I am paying him back 
for his generosity and kindness when his company pro- 
tected this house. You have always been welcome here. 
Your regiment carries the flag I made. Now I’m going 
to ask a favorin return. This house must be a sanc- 
tuary for this man until he is well.” 

“There is something more—something between you. 
Your head has been turned. You—you are infatuated!’’ 
he cried, and bent over her almost threateningly. 

Then she became quite confident of attaining her 
object. She threw back her head and took her time 
for a trilling laugh of ridicule. 

“‘Infatuated!’’ Her tongue played with the word as 
if it were a ball of variegated colors. ‘‘If I were, do 
you think I’d have told you he was here? Don’t you 
suppose I would have gone at once to the Union lines 
to save him? Infatuated with a California miner!’’ 
Of a sudden she grew earnest. ‘‘Infatuated with a 
Yankee! You—you thought that of me/’’ she cried, 
in most sincere offence. 

In one of her moments of splendor, she had given 
him again a glimpse of the value of the prize he hoped 
to win. He seized her hand and kissed it. 

“You forget that I live for you! I can not wait! 
I must know! I formed the Virginia Firsts for you. 
I lead them for you. I shall win victories for you.”’ 

The big man with challenge beating out of his eyes 
a moment before had become abject. Yet, serious as 
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he was, he could not help speaking with an age-gone 
grandiloquence. 

She drew her hand away. 
ise! Not again till the war is over. Your duty is 
not that of courtier now, but soldier.’’ He stiffened 
in compliance with a bargain that he had agreed to. 

“There is another thing that made me kind to him 
for your sake,”’ she said. ‘‘You would scarcely want 
anything but an open field against him, I know.”’ 

He bristled at this suggestion, ingeniously put. 

‘‘He seemed to think it a personal fight. When he 
was wounded, he said that he called ‘Sabre to sabre’ to 
you and you fired at him with your revolver.’’ She 
wanted to make all the points she could, in justification. 

“Tt was war, not a duel,”’ he said. ‘‘But I remember 
—he did say that! If he makes it a personal matter, 
I will express my regrets. I want no odds from any 
Yankee!”’ 

In the sway of this passion, he parted from her. He 
fully intended to keep to his word as he ascended: the 
stairs. It was the Vagabond’s smile, after his surprise 
had passed, that deterred him—a smile of amusement, 
in face of the fact that he was probably a prisoner 
again, at the plume in the gentleman’s hat, his long, 
curling mustache, his knotted silk sash, and his gala 
appearance in general. 

“When you are well!’’ was all that Southbridge 
could say, tapping the hilt of his sabre. 

“Yes, when I am well, with pleasure,’’ was the quiet 
reply, sharper-pointed than the surgeon’s knife. 


‘‘Remember your prom- 


CHAPTER XVI 


HE VAGABOND had the fleeting, whimsical 

] impression that it was very good of South- 

bridge to wait, and then, in the exhaustion from 
the surgeon’s operation and in the sweet conscious- 
ness of the great news she had brought, he slept. 

When he awoke, the afternoon was waning. In 
the clearer vision which his rest had given him, 
he began to review the events since his meeting 
with Southbridge on the road. His sense of propor- 
tion was drowned in shame, which began with the 
realization that his enemy had overcome him; which 
increased as his memory picked up scattered say- 
ings and doings. Convinced that he had talked 
much while she ministered to him overnight, he 
tried in vain to recall more than the tenor of what 
he had said. 

“I whined, I explained, I made excuses,’ he 
thought. 

Neither scowling, nor staring vacantly at the 
wall, nor drumming his fingers, would bring more 
than this concrete example of his humiliation: that 
he had whimpered—to use his own word—about 
Southbridge taking his sabre, and she had appeased 
the little boy by bringing his plaything. After- 
ward, as before, all was a blank. 

“Oh, you baby! you baby!”’ he told himself. ‘‘You 
aren’t fit to be out of skirts yet, and you > 
to command a company of grown men like the 
Vagabonds!”’ 

Marcus Aurelius, making the last of many excur- 
sions on tiptoe to see if the patient was awake, now 
appeared. 

“Well, sah,” he said, ‘‘yo’ eyes is pretty bright an’ 
so’s yo’ prospec’s ef yo’ keeps yo’ sang/fraw, sah. 
Dere’s nothin’ like sangfraw, sah’’—a most dubi- 
ous suggestion to one who was barely out of danger. 

“And cold water, too, Marcus. I feel too sticky 
for words. A sponge and a basin, and the cleaner 
I am, the higher I’ll put you in the list of im- 
mortals.”’ 

With a positive grace, the old fellow bathed the 
feeble cavalier, changed the sheets, shaved him and 
combed his hair, meanwhile narrating his wonder- 
ful experiences in Paris forty years ago, much to 
the disparagement of all French valets. Then he 
proudly surveyed the result, who, in the glow 
of his toilet, was an optimist, again thinking how 
to redeem his past. 

‘‘Dere, sah, now yo’s fit to receive callers.”’ 

The Vagabond’s picture of himself had little in 
common with the one that Volilla drew upon her own 
awakening. She had already in her heart given up the 
idea that he was a play-actor, except of that magnifi- 
cent kind that believes in only one part, his own. It 
was the compelling force of the man, his tantalizing, 
ubiquitous ability to put himself in a heroic pose, 
that she now recognized in that heart to heart commu- 
nion that every woman knows in the silence of her own 
bedroom. 

She had been indiscreet, impulsive, romantic, she 
told herself. She might have sent. Marcus Aurelius 
to the Union lines in her stead, and she might have 
avoided other acts which, abstractly considered, would 
represent more than a nurse’s interest in a patient. 
Even when she faced Southbridge, she had been con- 
scious of a personal feeling, a feeling of downright 
partisanship for the wounded man because of his dis- 
tress. He had won her admiration by that display of 
high purpose regardless of all selfish interests which is 
the most appealing of all masculine traits to the femi- 
nine mind, be it ever said to woman’s credit. 

“What I did,’ to put her conclusion in her own 
words, ‘‘was out of a natural desire to pay back obli- 
gations which he has wickedly increased, but which he 
shall increase no further.’”’ 

She arose confidently; and confidently, in due course, 
she went to his room. By this time, he dlso was sure 
of his part. 

“You have rested?’’ he asked. 

“Yes, beautifully; and you?”’ 

“Slept soundly and awoke with a firm purpose. 
I must state it, so that we shall start fair.’”’ And 
with that he smiled mischievously. ‘‘I—am—not— 
going,”’ he said, slowly, ‘‘to—propose—to you—every 
—day!”’ 

Again, with the unexpected, he had passed over her 
foil by a stroke of delicacy which said that he realized 
her position and had determined to relieve her from 
any anticipated embarrassment. Nevertheless, as a 
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matter of fence, her two-worded comment was sarcas- 
tic. ‘‘How thoughtful!’’ she said. 

‘‘But I'm going to propose just once—before I go 
away. Is that agreed?’ he asked, lightly. 

She puckered her brows. 

“Yes, just before you go away—just once.”’ 

“Thank you. Now that’s settled, please tell me 
the one thing I most want to know—how is my 
horse?” ° 

‘‘Very comfortable in the stable. We hope to care 
for him as well as we shall for his owner.”’ 

Grateful now, after the surprise of his remark had 
passed, that hé had relieved her from any feeling of 
restraint, she seated herself in the chair which she had 
occupied through the night. 

“I am afraid I shall be your guest—your charge, 
I mean--for some time to come,”’ he said. 

“Say guest, please, especially as you are not going 
to propose,”’ she returned, smilingly. ‘‘You are very 
weak, the surgeon says, but your recovery is only 
a question of time.” 

“Yes, that’s it; that’s what I’m trying to realize— 
that Iam very weak. Every now and then I make an 
honest effort to raise my arm to convince myself that 
Iam not shamming. It all seems so uncanny and pre- 
posterous to a fellow who has never been glued to a 
bed before. Yesterday I could bound into the saddle 
without the help of the stirrup; to-day I should need a 
litter and the smelling-salts to get downstairs. It will 
teach me humility and thoughtfulness. I shall have 
— sympathy with the sick and the failing here- 
after.”’ 

While she wished for the fiftieth time that he 
could not talk so well, her fingers, moving on the 
table aimlessly, touched something small, hard, and 
heavy. 

“That’s the little thing that the doctor cut out—the 
one Southbridge gave me,’’ he said. She shuddered, 
and held the bit of lead up quizzically for inspection. 





THE CONFEDERATE’S SABRE WAS DRAWN 


‘I shall have to return his loan,’’ he added, pleas- 
antly. 

“This same one, I hope.’’ 

‘‘No, that would hardly be fair; his was not second- 
hand. No, a new one!”’ 

The blood left her face. She laid the leaden ser- 
pent’s sting back on the table with trembling fingers. 

‘‘Please,”’ she pleaded, making a dismal effort to 
smile, ‘‘please promise me that you won’t go out 
of your way to meet Colonel Southbridge. He is my 
friend. He—he has the secret—he consents to your 
being here. Please promise!”’ 

“She loves him!’ he thought, only that; it was 
enough. 

“T’}l not—I’ll not go out of my way, I promise,’’ he 
said finally. ‘‘He is one Confederate among many. 
It is unlikely that I shall ever see him again.”’ 

“Thank you. I—I ask it because I know you would 
win. The way you looked when you said that made 
me realize it, weak as you are. You would win—you 
always win—that’s the worst of—of you!’’ she cried. 

He shook his head. 

‘I didn’t mean to break out that way,”’ she contin- 
ued. ‘‘I should have waited till you were stronger 
before 1 asked you to make promises.”’ 

“It isn’t much just to win. If it comes to that, 
I didn’t win when I met Southbridge on the road. I 
have not yet—the great fancy of my life, you know” 
—but he checked himself. 

And he was as good as his word about proposing, and 
better, for he never mentioned that there had been a 
story, or even the sketch-book he had shown ber when 
he told it. His gratitude was expressed in his quaint 
conceits and exuberant fancy, in pencil-drawings of 
Marcus Aurelius, Josephus, and other notables, making 
a merry convalescence for himself and good company 
for his hosts. Mrs. Bulwer, who had thrown up her 
hands in matronly horror on learning of the situation, 
and who had at first regarded the patient with distant 
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censoriousness, ended by wondering how he could have 
been born north of Mason and Dixon's line. His man- 
ners, which she expected to find barbarous, she ex- 
plained by a gentle line of ancestors whose fortunes 
had dwindled, leaving the present generation to make 
his own way in the world. 

Mrs. Bulwer read to him, and both nodded in the 
process. Volilla also read to him; and listeniny to her 
rich voice, which gave to 7’s slow and glowing recogni- 
tion, and watching the unconscious play of her expres- 
sion, he was as wide-awake as happiness can make a 
man. To have pressed his suit, besides being ungra- 
cious, which was his first thought, would have deprived 
him of association with her natural self in the routine 
of her duties as mistress of an estate. It was she, be- 
cause she had the talent, rather than her aunt, who 
was always doing little things to please him; she who 
showed the most intelligent interest in his stories of 
the trail, which he told dryly; she who had Breaker 
brought into the yard the first time his owner was 
well enough to be carried to a chair by the window. 
The bay’s coat shone over plump sides and solid 
quarters. 

“TI won’t fall off again, old fellow!’ the Vagabond 
called. ‘‘You see,’’ turning to Mrs. Bulwer, ‘‘he’s one 
of several who have saved my life. I thank you for 
being as kind to him as you are to me.”’ 

‘*Now, I’ve always said that a man who loved a horse 
and whose horse loved him could not be so very bad,” 
she told him. 

‘‘Thank you, Mrs. Bulwer,’’ he replied, with mock 
solemnity. 

‘Of course, they can be bad if they try—by invading 
a sovereign State,’’ she rejoined, with a reproving 
shake of her finger. 

He received her little reproofs pleasantly or met 
them with banter, or, sometimes, when she tried to 
bring him to her view of the war, with the logic of his 
simple experience. Between him and Volilla, however, 

no argument was ever passed on this subject. Both 
shunned it instinctively. Only once was it men- 
tioned, even indirectly, and then absent-mindedly, 
when her needle was slipping in and out of another 
Confederate banner. 

‘*You make the stars so well,’’ he said, ‘‘that there 
ought to be more.”’ 

‘The flag is not for your side, sir; it is for the 
fearless minority.”’ 

There was in her every act kindness and delicate 
hospitality, which he had made easy for her in one 
sense, which he had made hard for her in another, 
in that he had the faculty of doing the right thing 
when it would have served her sense of partisanship 
better if he had done the wrong one. 

As soon as he could make his way downstairs with- 
out help (the ladies watching and Marcus Aurelius, 
most pessimistic, at his elbow), he joined them at 
dinner. In honor of the event, the kitchen became 
an African tyrarnt’s stronghold, and the silver, some 
of which the Vagabond had taken from Aikens’s 
pockets, adorned the table and the sideboard. For 
all the talk of that meal or of any other that fol- 
lowed, no stranger would have known but he was 
a welcome neighbor or a relative. With the feeling 
of one who is strongly held and strongly called, he 
looked forward to the time of his going. His desire 
to be with his men again was balanced by the fear 
of putting a dream to the alternative of coming true 
or of being shattered. 

Finally, he set a Monday for his departure. Mrs. 
Bulwer said that he must not think of such a thing; 
Volilla counselled wisdom, and Marcus Aurelius 
cited a number of relapses, not to say deaths, as 
the result of overconfidence, which were, doubtless, 
the fruit of his resplendent tropical imagination. 
So they compromised on Wednesday, which came 
all too quickly. At times, he had read a line which 
he thought was hopeful; again, she was a sealed 
book to him. Could she have done so much for him 
merely in the name of courtesy and obligation? 
Alas, that was the fine thing about her; she could. 

He thought that he would like to exercise the 
privilege which he had reserved for himself under 
the same circumstances that had favored the telling 

of his story. She was never so charming to him as 
when on horseback; words had never sprung so easily 
to his lips as when they bent their heads over the 
sketch-book in the sheltered lane. 

“I ought to have a little practice for my journey,”’ he 
said at the breakfast-table Tuesday. ‘*May I join you 
for your ride to-day?”’ . 

‘““The doctor couldn’t think of allowing such a 
thing!’ she declared, promptly. ‘‘I’m surprised at 
you, indeed, Captain—you, a cavalryman! Why, you 
would be so lame that it would be torture to mount to- 
morrow. No, no,”’ playfully, ‘‘I’m responsible for your 
care, and I shan’t let you have Breaker to-dav."’ 

There was no going back of her reply, though he 
could tell by the flicker of a glance that she gave him 
what its real object was. 

Neither in the morning nor in the afternoon did she 
permit herself to be alone with him. At dinner, the 
talk ran on California, the safest of subjects. Her 
sense of hospitality and her interest in the guest, of 
whom she had grown exceedingly fond, kept Mrs. Bul- 
wer in the drawing-room till eleven. 

“T’ll sit here for a time, if you don’t mind. I like 
the fire,’’ he said. 

The evenings were becoming chill, and the logs had 
been lighted after sundown. 

‘You mustn’t stay up too late. You'll need all your 
strength for to-morrow. Good-night,’’ Volilla said, 
leaving the room at the same time as her aunt. 

He sat watching the blaze, his legs extended, and 
knocking one foot against the other nervously. 

‘She doesn’t mean that I shall speak at all,’’ he told 
himself. ‘‘Her conduct while I’ve been here is her an- 
swer, and she expects me to understand. To-morrow 
the sand will be put back in the hour-glass and sent 
through the daily routine."’ 

The coor was opened softly, and he sprang up, to 
see her advancing into the room. She was never more 
exasperatingly beautiful, he thought. The firelight 
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played on her hair in quivering gleams; the 
mole dipped into the dimple in a faint smile 
of polite determination. Her pose as she 
stopped before him was that of one fore- 
armed for a set confkict. She had promised 
to let him propose: now was his time, her 
manner plainly said. He met her perversity 
with the same serene cheeriness of demeanor 
as on the morning he joined her on the drive. 
Bowing, he placed a chair before the grate. 
She hesitated, then seated herself. Still he 
was silent, leaving her to speak first. 

“The back-log is going to fall soon, and 
I came back to see it,’”’ she said, finally, with 
some embarrassment. 

“I saw your face in the flame plainly before 
you came in,’’ he remarked, abstractedly. ‘‘It 
was not then vexed. It was radiant, as it 
has been in every camp-fire flame for twelve 
years. When you think of what might be, 
why not think of the best that might be? 
And always I have wondered if we should 
ever truly sit looking into the same fire and 
reality should have taken the place of 
fancy—”’ 

“I did not agree that you should tell the 
story again!’’ she put in. 

“Twas not tellingit. I1donot need to tell it.” 
Now he turned, and, looking into her eyes, 
spoke in tense, quivering sincerity: ‘‘You 
know it! My every glance, my every act 
has told you. Take all the happiness and 
all the ambition in the world and make it 
into a world by itself and it is my love 
for you.” 

For an instant her gaze had met his; then 
she rose: ‘It is impossible,” she said. ‘‘Good- 
night!’ Part way across the room she turned 
and added desperately: ‘Besides, I don’t love 
you—lI don’t love you!” 

“Tell me this! Tell me you believe that 
story—you believe that I have been honest— 
honest!”’ 

“Ido. And I—I have tried to be kind and 
chivalrous—only that—only that!” 

And she was gone, and he was standing 
alone in the great room of a hostile house, he 
realized, when the back-log fell, with a volley 
of sparks. 


CHAPTER XVII 


T breakfast both were in command of 

that half-bantering good-humor which 

was their most feasible common ground. 

When the moment of parting was at hand, 

the heartfelt flow of his gratitude to his hosts 
was unrestrained by formality. 

“You saved my life! You have cared for 
me as only such as you could care for a 
sick man. Had 1 been a Confederate and 
a relative you could not have done more. 
For haven't you avoided every opinion that 
might have offended me? Haven’t you shown 
how far above war and politics a woman's 
kindness is? I can’t repay you, except by 
doing as much for you and yours. But you 
must know that I am a better and a broader 
man, and that to you is, I know, the greatest 
of rewards.” 

“The very greatest,’’ said Mrs. Bulwer. 
‘Be careful, won’t you, there’s a dear. Rich- 
ard and you and so many—”’ Her voice fal- 
tered, as thousands of mothers’ voices did in 
those days. ‘‘The strongest and bravest, 
whether it’s to be one nation or two—we 
need them!” 

On her part, Volilla—the last touch of her 
delicate thoughtfulness—told him that she 
had had a groom take the kinks out of Break- 
er’s legs in a preliminary canter, lest his pace 
be too spirited for a convalescent. 

“If, when the war is over, you should ever 
come this way again,’’ Mrs. Bulwer added, 
as he mounted, ‘‘Richard as well as myself 
would be glad to see you at our home.”’ 

When he had spoken his thanks for this 
graciousness to a stranger whose introduc- 
tion had been scarcely regular, he glanced 
at Volilla. Would she, too, ask him to come 
again as a friend? 

“It’s so fortunate! You're going to have 
perfect autumn weather,” she said, hastily. 
‘**Good-by, Mr. Williams!” 

‘“Good-by, Miss Lanley. God bless you for 
your kindness!” 

He did not look back after he had spoken; 
and, patting his horse’s neck to keep him 
down to a walk, he rode away. 

“Back to the hour-glass, Breaker!”’ he was 
thinking, as he turned into the road. ‘We'll 
see the war through if it takes twenty years. 
And then—then break the glass and let the 
wind carry the sand whither it will. Father 
Bob won’t be on the trail, and there’ll be no- 
body to give the gold to. I did climb the 
mountain; I did find the mine, and Tim and 
Jimmy can have it. I'll find another. Ill 
keep moving; that’s the only thing. Pooh! 
We aren’t babies, are we, Breaker? There'll 
be plenty of fighting, good fighting, to drive 
a man’s heart back to its place when it seems 
to choke his throat. And we’ll keep our 
promise, Breaker, about Southbridge. But 
we won’t run away from the plume and the 
sash, and we won’t be murderers, either.” 

At that moment Southbridge was waiting 
under the cover of a tree, where he had been 
curbing his impatience since dawn. No man 
had ever been more restless for a fair field 
which would relieve him of self-imposed as- 
persion. The ‘twhen you are well” which he 
had spoken in the sick-room he had meant 
to convey as definite an impression as pistols 
and coffee for two; in fine, that the Vagabond 
should not return to the Union lines without 
giving him satisfaction. While the Lanley 
house sheltered the enemy he would never 
enter it; but this did not keep him from 
being informed through a servant’s frequent 
journeyings of the time of the guest’s depart- 
ure. So it happened that he reined his horse 
fairly across the Vagabond’s path within a 
hundred yards of the Lanley gate. 

“T thought so,” he said. 

“You thought what?”’ the Vagabond asked, 
in surprise. 

Southbridge had changed his position so 
that the two rigid figures were facing each 
other over their horses’ ears and neither had 
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the advantage of the other in ground, posi- 
tion, or composure. 

“Oh, I'll be exact,’? he said contemptu- 
ously. ‘You shall have no complaint on 
that score. I thought that 1 should have 
to come after you if I wanted you to keep 
your word.”’ 

“I did not say that I would seek you. Iam 
not seeking you now,’ was the Vagabond's 
reply. 

*‘No-o?”’ Southbridge hung on to the rising 
inflection grimly. ‘‘No, 1 judge not. But 
you have not forgotten my last words. Are 
you well?” 

“Ves,” 

‘‘Well enough to fight?” 

“Yes, if I have a cause.”’ 

And then Southbridge in a word supplied 
one which no soldier could resist. 

It was not necessary for the Vagabond to 
exert himself to be calm, as he had feared he 
must when he and the flowery cavalier should 
meet. He had, as yet, for one thing, a trace 
of the languor of a convalescent. Tragic as 
the situation was, he found humor in it, and 
he had no great object to hold him to life 
just then except the Vagabonds,which Jimmy 
and Tim could lead as well as he. e was 
subdued by the contrast, so in keeping with 
the satire of the time, between the gentle 
prenating og? he had left and the male sav- 
agery he had encountered. The spectacle 
of two men slashing each other with no end 
but the gratification of personal enmity ap- 
pealed to the sense of the ridiculous, which 
is always cooling. Having often longed half- 
whimsically to have Southbridge on the edge 
of a precipice, with room for only one, his 
desire was granted. It was as unnatural for 
the masculine being to fly in the face of such 
a challenge as for a woman to desert her 
child. Yes, death he little minded; the hu- 
miliation of being outplayed by this man 
he did mind tremendously. 

“Your weapons—pistols at ten paces or 
sabres at one?’’ Southbridge demanded. 

‘“‘As we are—as cavalrymen should.” 

‘Good! Here’s the place! Here and now!” 
He nodded over his shculder to a vacant field. 

“Shan’t we be seen from the house?’’ the 
Vagabond suggested. 

““You choose the weapons. 
ground.” 

The spectacular in Southbridge’s nature 
hoped for nothing so much as that his lady 
from her balcony should behold—behold 1s 
the fit word—her champion in the lists beat 
down his adversary. 

“As you will!’ 

For the first time the Vagabond’s face, 
which had been inscrutable in its calm, broke 
into an unconscious smile—such a smile as 
when he had his first glimpse of the cavalier 
on the Lanley porch. 

It was the spark to Southbridge’s temper. 
He cried an oath and rode on ahead to the 
other side of a level as big as a baseball field; 
while the Vagabond, his scheme of offence 
and defence very clear to him now, rode to 
the middle of it. He laughed softly, as his 
adversary turned and faced him, at the pic- 
ture they would make for a cartoonist's 
pencil. 

The two men on the verge of a combat for 
which every cavalryman is trained and which 
seldom occurs—but when it does is toa charge 
what the turret is to architecture—barring a 
common chivalrous quality, were as different 
as nature could make them. Southbridge 
was over six feet in height. He was in his 
full array of knotted silk sash, Spanish spurs, 
tasselled boots, and plumed hat. His horse, a 
hundred pounds or more lighter than his op- 
ponent’s, was pure white—the only one in the 
Virginia Firsts. ‘‘Then my men will know 
where I am and so will the enemy, please 
God,”’ its owner said. 

The Vagabond was the thicker set. At 
an angle on his reddish hair sat lightly the 
jaunty fatigue-cap of the day, and otherwise 
his uniform was unornamental and regula- 
tion. Of the two, for the size of his frame 
he had much more closely knitted muscles 
before illness had softened them; and, again, 
his bones would not so much hamper mobil- 
ity. In every other respect, including his 
horse, when agility alone was demanded in 
a mount, he was at a disadvantage. He had 
not been drilled in the cavalry exercises at 
West Point. The little sabre-practice that 
he knew had been gained in four months’ 
training. Yet, as he sat on Breaker in the 
middle of that field, he felt like granite. 

“The other side! That’s your privilege. 
As much start as you please,’’ Southbridge 
called. 

“Oh, thank you, I am content.”’ 

The even tones added fuel to the flame of 
Southbridge’s anger. 

‘‘Are you ready?”’ he sang out fiercely. 

“Yes, even waiting.”’ 

The Confederate’s sabre was drawn from 
its scabbard in a flash; it was circled around 
his head in exultation as his horse sprang 
forward. He counted upon a slashing blow, 
reinforced by the momentum of his flight, to 
end the fray. The other had patted Break- 
er’s flank in a way that Breaker understood, 
and steed and man seemed a part of the land- 
scape. An onlooker might have thought them 
stricken with paralysis by the fear of their 
adversary and hopelessly awaiting Nemesis 
to overtake them, or nothing more than a 
dummy that a mad trooper had set up for 
a target. 

The Vagabond had unsheathed his sabre, 
but he cut no dashes with it. He held it 
firmly, almost on a level with Breaker’s ears, 
and while Southbridge’s lips were parted and 
his eyes glazed by feverish preoccupation, his 
own were calmly smiling. Human nature not 
beside itself, not trained, would have swung 
back to let that wild animal and wild man 
pass, out of the sheer instinct that makes a 
baby blink. When the enemy was near, so 
near that he had already risen in his stirrups 
to strike, the Vagabond leaned over to the 
side by which he was to pass and shot his 
sabre fairly toward the forehead of the flying 
horse. The horse reared to escape the glint 
of steel, thereby putting the target beyond 
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his rider's range and making his rider’s blow 
an inconsequent hissing through the air. 

As Southbridge came to a standstill thirty 
or forty yards away and turned around, the 
Vagabond was again facing him. 

“I thought you wanted to fight!’’ he cried. 

“Not at all,” the Vagabond said cheerfully. 
“Not I, but you. Ionly want to be accommo- 
dating.” 

That was too much. Southbridge drove 
his spurs into flanks already bleeding. This 
time his sabre was not uplifted. It was 
drawn back ready to thrust into any open- 
ing that offered. The Vagabond now sat 
erect in guard. With the thunderous ap- 
proach of his enemy Breaker swerved a lit- 
tle, else grayknee would have locked with 
blueknee. Southbridge, so recklessly con- 
temptuous of any skill on the part of his 
adversary that he had not his wrist through 
the cord, lunged, and the Vagabond, with a 
swing upward, struck the weapon near the 
hilt and sent it flying into the air. 

It caught the sun in shivering gleams, and 
seemed certain to fall near enough for him 
to reach it first—and then, with the dexterity 
and quickness of a handball player, South- 
bridge caught it by the hilt as it fell. The 
Vagabond could not withhold his admiration. 

“Bravo!”’ he called. 

The humiliation of being disarmed by a 
tyro was spur enough, without the thought 
that Volilla might have seen all from her 
window, to drive Southbridge to desperation. 
He craved the blood of that figure which now 
touched its cap in polite salute, and he deter- 
mined to charge and recharge till the sus- 
pense was over. 

Breaker hac been extremely patient fora 
veteran. He did not reason elaborately, as 
the talking horses of fiction do. Aside from 
any effort between his rider and the other 
man, the fight had now become _ personal 
with him. That namby-pamby white horse, 
with his long mane and tail and airs to 
go with them, had snorted by him once, and 
a second time had kicked dust in his eyes. 
Anancestry which roamed the earth in hordes 
and fought for chiefship of the drove would 
not permit him to stand by for a third insult. 
His curving neck and pounding forefoot ex- 
pressed as much to his master, who let him 
go; and when once more the combatants 
could see the whites of each other’s eyes, 
the two-footed gave the four-footed comrade 
a signal that meant ‘‘Close in.”’ 
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“I’m sorry that—difference took place at 
your very door,’’ he observed, finally. ‘But 
we men are impulsive brutes.”’ 

To this she said nothing for some time, and 
then her remark, made angrily, did not seem 
in reference to his, but rather a part of a 
tempestuous train of thought. 

“T could not prevent it. Fight you would. 
Fight you did. I knew you would make him 
blind with rage. Oh, if I'd been aman! If 
I had been against you I would have smiled 
back at you and met your cold blood with 
blood as cold and steel as cold!"’ 

So Southbridge’s humiliation was hers, he 
thought; and he said, looking straight ahead: 
‘‘He was uninjured. I kept my promise.” 

“Yes. You took his sabre away—you, a 
sick Yankee—as if it were a boy's, made of 
tin—took it away from a colonel of Virginia 
cavalry!"’ she said slowly, as much to her- 
self as to him. ‘‘And he fought you when 
you were ill!” 

‘‘No. He asked me if I were well enough. 
I said that 1 was. The outcome is no great 
discredit to him and certainly no credit to 
me,’’ he replied desperately. ‘‘I never did 
eare for tricking policemen except as a 
means of escape. I wanted a mine, a moun- 
tain, and a—"’ 

‘Don’t!’ she interposed sharply. ‘‘You 
make light of your victory over a West 
Pointer, a Virginian, a colonel of cavalry, 
as if you did such things every day.”’ 

‘‘No; to show how little it counts. He may 
>e a much better soldier than I. The war is 
not settled in personal contests.” 

‘‘But you won—you won!” she repeated. 
“You always win—that’s what is horrible in 
you.”’ 

“Not always—not in the greatest thing of 
all! Oh, I wish you would go!” he ex- 
claimed, vehemently. ‘‘Can’t you see that 
you are breaking my heart?” 

She made no reply. She did not even look 
up. They kept on a quarter of a mile fur- 
ther, while she worked the reins in her fin- 
gers nervously, her lip quivering. Finally 
she allowed her horse to fall behind and to 
stop altogether, as he did his a few paces be- 
yond her. And she was smiling, he saw, as 
only she could smile; and the sunlight itself, 
playing on her adorable hair, seemed to have 
caught her change of mood. 

“There are some things a woman can 
not help,’’ she said. ‘If you will come 
when the war is over, dear—”’ 
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with the impetus of Breaker’s attack, men 
and beasts went down to the dry turf to- 


gether. In that interval, when two deter- Booklet 


Riding the ‘‘Horseshoe”’ 


mined straining faces were close to each 
other, the Vagabond dropped his own 
weapon, seized Southbridge’s sabre wrist, 
weakened the grasp, and, falling atop his 
adversary, was the first to rise, with the 
captured blade in his hand. 

“Is that fair? If not, we can begin over 
again.”’ 

“It is,” said Southbridge, rising as if his 
body was weighted with a heart of lead. 

The Vagabond picked up his plumed hat 
and handed it to him. Southbridge flung 
it onto his head. 

“Tt is! he repeated, ‘for we fought as 
cavalry do.’’ He paused, while he regarded 
his enemy stoically. ‘You are a clever sol- 
dier!”’ he said, slowly, admiringly, bitterly. 

The Vagabond offered his hand. South- 
bridge refused it with a glare, and, remount- 
ing, rode away, not by the road, but by a lane 
running far to the rear of the house. 

‘‘Now I am back in the nineteenth century 
again,’’ the victor thought. ‘tBut you weren't 
aremnant. You were a magnificent speci- 
men.”’ He watched the stalwart figure of 
his enemy until it disappeared from view. 
Then he suddenly felt himself so weak 
that he had to lean on the shoulder of 
Breaker, which he patted lovingly, for sup- 
port. All his strength had gone into the 
strain of smiling in the fight for life. While 
he rested thus, weak enough to have been 
overcome by a boy in knickerbockers, he 
heard a footstep, and looked up to see 
Volilla at his side with a flask in her hand. 

“You must need a little brandy after such 
an effort.” 

“Did you see it—the fight?”’ be asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, as disinterestedly as 
ever in her kindness, unscrewing the top of 
the flask and handing it to him. 

He tilted and tilted it till he felt the few 
remaining drops on his tongue. 

“Oh, it was nearly empty, wasn't it!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘I seized it in a hurry, not think- 
ing. If you'll wait I'll bring some more. 
Besides, it was unpardonably thoughtless of 
us to let you go away with an empty can- 
teen.’’ She unfastened it from the rings on 
his saddle-tree without asking his yes or no. 
“1°11 fill it,’ and she was starting back. 

“It is unnecessary, believe me! I can dip 
it in the first stream.”’ 

“And get the fever! You'll wait for it, 
won't you?’’ she asked; and because that 
mole was dipping into the dimple as she 
asked, he perforce consented—like the fool 
he was, he told himself—to further torture. 

“Thank you!” she said. ‘One of our offi- 
cers fought you when you were ill, and it’s 
only fair that some one should recognize the 
fact.” 

When she returned she was on Folly’s 
back. Her hand trembled as she passed him 
the canteen. He fastened it on the saddle 
and mounted. Then, turning toward her 
and lifting his cap for farewell—a farewell 
in terrible earnest—he saw on her face that 
far-away expression of the day of her grand- 
father’s death. 

“T'll ride with you a little way,”’ she said, 
in a kind of indecision, ‘‘to make sure that 
you get on safely.”’ 

“T had not expected so much,”’ he said, not 
very pleasantly. ‘‘You are a most devoted 
nurse.”’ 

She rode on beside him in silence long after 
they had reached the road. 


’ 
ous custom that prevails at the coal- 
mines located at Whitwell, Tennessee. 

The entrance to the mines is at the top of 
the mountain—one of the many parallel 
ranges of the Cumberlands—and the miners 
live either on a bench of the mountain, half- 
way down, or in the town of Whitwell at the 
foot. 

The track on which the coal is carried to 
the railroad running through Whitwell is a 
steep incline two and a half miles in length, 
and the miners go up in the empty coal-cars 
to their work in the mine; but to each man’s 
belt is hooked his ‘thorseshoe,’’ on which he 
descends to his home.again. More properly, 
it is a muleshoe, being longer than wide. 
the toe a notch is cut, which fits on the rail. 
On the shoe is riveted a small square board— 
the miner’s seat. 

Sitting then on this tiny seat, his feet 
straight out before him, the hollow of a foot 
sliding down either side of the rail, and act- 
ing as a brake, the little muleshoe grasping 
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Method of Sliding Down the Rail 


that same rail, his arms widespread, dipping 
up or down, to balance him, like a buzzard, 
swinging and dipping in the air, the Ten- 
nessee miner shoots down that two miles and 
a half of steep incline at the rate of a mile a 
minute. 

A singing as of hissing wires precedes the 
miners, and they whiz past the observer, one 
after the other, in quick succession. If a man 
gains too fast on the one before him, pres- 
sure of the brake—his feet—slackens his 
speed. 

It dizzies one to watch them, and to think 
what might happen. Two or three have been 
killed, but hundreds daily ride the ‘“horse- 
shoe.”’ 

Those who live on the plateau stop there; 
the level ground slackens their speed and 
their brake is all-sufficient; but so great mo- 
mentum has been gained that those who wish 
to go on glide on over this level space, of 
perhaps two hundred yards, to the second 
stage of the incline below. 

Who invented this very ingenious con- 
trivance we do not know, but, so far as we 
have been able to discover, it is in use no- 
where else. 
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